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subsequent lack of the hearty support which was given to 
this work in its early stages. So great is the problem and 
so large the possible returns that any board of directors can 
well afford to give it personal attention; to endorse the move- 
ment and see that successive managements carry it out con- 
sistently. For this reason it is desirable that the officer in 
charge of the educational work on any large railroad should 
be a big man and should report direct to the chief executive. 


In the course of miscellaneous discussion during the annual 
convention of the Railway Financial Officers, the ques- 
tion of protection against pay check 
frauds was brought up by L. E. Katz- 
enbach, federal treasurer of the Great 
Northern. ‘The treasury departments 
of the railroads spend each year con- 
siderable sums of money on various safety devices to protect 
their pay checks, but none of them are entirely satisfactory. 
Special water-marked paper or other safety paper is used, 
check writing machines are purchased and used, one after 
another, and the railroad treasurer is continually on the look- 
out to throw further safeguards around the pay checks, but 
frauds still occur. Check writing machines are a source of 
expense, and as Mr. Katzenbach said, the salesmen of each 
new device can demonstrate that a clever forger could raise 
a check written by previously designed machines. Further- 
more, there is the ever recurring case of human error, where 
a check is made out either to the wrong man or to a name 
which is not on the pay rolls at all. Obviously, in such 
cases, responsibility rests on the railroad company and not on 
the bank. A suggestion for doing away with this source of 
expense’ in connection with safety devices for checks and 
with the loss incurred despite safety devices was that a 
bonding company should be paid a certain premium for 
taking the responsibility for all losses from whatsoever 
source, connected with fraud in cashing pay checks. The 
additional expense of safety devices for writing checks could 
be entirely done away with, and it is said that some bonding 
companies are willing to assume not only the risk of a raised 
check or the signing of one man’s name by another man, 
but also such risks as are incident to making out a check to 
the wrong man or to a name not on the pay rolls. There is 
something more involved in this kind of insurance than the 
mere spreading of risks. It has been found that both with 
burglar insurance and with the bonding of employees, the 
knowledge on the part of a would-be criminal that he will 
be hunted down by the organized forces of the insurance 
company, is a strong deterrent to criminal action. Railroad 
treasurers have no nationally organized bureau for such 
work as this, and the suggestion made at the meeting of 
financial officers is well worth consideration. 


Protection 
Against Pay 
Check Frauds 


Highway Crossing Protection 


HE large number of highway grade crossing accidents 

occurring throughout the country creates a problem that 
should receive more consideration from the railroads and 
the municipalities than it has been given in the past. The 
majority of these accidents are the result of carelessness upon 
the part of automobilists and others using the highways. 
To realize that this is true and to see the chances taken by 
the average person, it is only necessary for one to watch 
the traffic passing over almost any railroad crossing. 

The railroads have in many cases provided some kind of 
protection at certain crossings where the conditions are parti- 
cularly adverse although some roads have been less pro- 
gressive along this line than others. The type of protection 
which should be used cannot be determined in a haphazard 


way because conditions at one location may require the use of 
a watchman; while another place may need a watchman and 
gates, and at still other locations some type of audible or 
audible and visual warning may serve the purpose. The 
audible warning proved more or less efficient before the ad- 
vent of automobiles but with their increasing use this method 
of protection has become less effective as very often the 
warning cannot be heard above the noise of the engine jn 
the car. To overcome this condition an audible and visya] 
indication has been used to advantage at many crossings, 

One of the main considerations in protecting highways js 
to attract the attention of those using the crossings and this 
can perhaps be best accomplished by means of a moving 
visual indication since a moving object attracts attention 
quicker than a still object. That this is perhaps the best 
method which has been developed to this time is indicated 
by the fact that the United States government is using a 
flashing light in many cases in the light house service as 
a warning to navigators. 

With the increasing number of automobiles each year 
accidents will normally become more numerous and it is 
of vital importance that the railroads and the municipali- 
ties cooperate closely in effort to lessen the number of these 
accidents. As a first step, it is essential that careful con- 
sideration be given to the selection of the type of protection 
which will best serve the purpose for which it is intended 
at each individual point. 


Whatever Is Worth Doing 
Is Worth Doing Well 


N”? LONG AGO a division engineer complained bitterly 
of the grade of bridge paint furnished him, paint 
which was made by the road under the direction of the 
company chemist. The poor quality of this paint, as he 
understood the situation, was not the result of incompetency 
on the part of the chemist. Instead it arose from potential 
competition between the company paint plant and the paint 
manufacurers. To justify the “home made” product it 
had to be turned out at a cost that compared favorably with 
prices on the commercial product quoted to the purchasing 
agent, with the result that quality was sacrificed for unit 
price. 

Another illustration of this same short-sighted polic 
was noted in a case where the question of outside competl- 
tion did not enter. The superintendent of a railroad timber 
treating plant was taken to task by an associate from al 
other road for the indifferent character of some of the treat 
ment observed in an inspection -of his plant. In repl) 
he frankly admitted that there was room for considerabi 
improvement, but unfortunately his superiors seemed to 
more concerned about the plant investment charge against 
each stick of timber than in thoroughness of the treatment 
To get better results it would be necessary to hold 
charges longer in the retorts and he would be sev 
criticized for the resulting decrease in output. 

Of all the arguments presented ‘by those who advo 
that railroads manufacture a large part of their own 
plies, the one which has been most favorabl; rec ived —— 
idea that under company production, the incentive tor pro" 
being absent, all interest would be centered in the outpe 
of a high quality product. While the two examples 5')”" 
above are not presented here with the idea of estabin™” 
the fallacy of this theory, they serve to indicate a tenas™ 
that must be watched. Whether produced by railw y ai 
ployees or purchased in the open market, there can De DY 
economy in the use of an inferior article. In the oer 
the timber treatment the cost of the thorough were 
may be considered unduly high by the management, DU" 
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losses consequent to the use of poorly treated timber may 
be many times the difference between the cost of good 
and bad treatment. Under some circumstances it may be 
entirely proper for a railroad to continue the use of an article 
made in its own shops at a greater cost than it could purchase 
the nearest equivalent preduced outside, but surely if the 
railroad plant can compete with the commercial plant only 
by turning out a shoddy product, it ought to be abandoned. 


The Weak and the 
Strong Road Problem 


oun E. O_pHAM, of Merrill, Oldham & Co., Boston, in 
J his discussion of the report of the Committee on Railroad 
Securities of the Investment Bankers’ Association, makes an 
analysis of the bills now pending before Congress for the 
solution of the railroad problem, which reduces differences 
of opinion to their lowest common denominator. In Mr. 
Oldham’s opinion, there are two essentially different rem- 
edies for providing adequate rates. One is to include in 
the legislation restoring the roads to their owners a specific 
rate of interest which shall be allowed to owners of railroad 
securities based on some valuation of the property, and the 
other is to leave the determination of this rate to a trans- 
portation board or other governmental agency. 

Assuming that either one of these two courses is taken, 
we still have the weak and the strong road problem, so- 
called. It is in the discussion of this phase of the subject 
that Mr. Oldham brings out a point which has not been 
generally discussed. Mr. Oldham’s contention is that, 
broadly speaking, the weak and the strong road problem 
resolves itself simply into a matter of the financial structure 
of different companies. In so far as the properties them- 
selves are concerned, there is no great difference between 
the so-called strong roads and the so-called weak roads. 
The strong roads have good credit, the weak roads have poor 
credit, not because the strong roads have a much better rail- 
road property, which can be operated at a much lower ratio 
of expenses to earnings, but because the margin of safety 
above fixed charges is much greater with the strong roads 
than with the weak roads. Mr. Oldham figures that there 
is not more than a difference of ten per cent between the 
operating ratio of the very strong roads and the operating 
ratio of the very weak roads. 

This, of course, is a question of fact. Operating men 
who have labored under the disadvantage of inadequate 
facilities, light, power, obsolete shops and bad grades, in 
competition with a road having adequate facilities, modern 
power and greatly reduced grades, will be inclined to feel 
that Mr. Oldham is laying far too little stress on the physical 
characteristics of different roads. On the other hand, an 
examination of the income account of typical weak and 
strong roads during the test period will bear out Mr. Old- 
ham’s contention to a surprising extent. Furthermore, given 
good credit, even the roads with physical disabilities would 
tend in a comparatively short time to overcome this diffi- 
culty through modernization of their plant. 

As long as the roads remain independent, as they were 
prior to government operation, if Mr. Oldham is right the 
strong and the weak road problem will remain only if the 

nancial structures of the companies remain as they now are. 
Were all the weak roads to go through receivership and 
drastic reorganization, with a readjustment of their capital- 
zation, so that fixed charges would call for but a small pro- 
Portion of the total available operating income in normal 
one oe ae and the strong road problem would be 
merc. ihis is assuming, of course, that Mr. Oldham’s 
Contention is entirely correct. 
Wholesale receiverships, while it might in the long run 
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work out to the advantage of the transportation systems of 
the United States, would work hardship on individual in- 
vestors, and might prove disastrous to the whole credit 
structure of industrial life. On the other hand, the weak 
and the strong road problem will be perpetuated indefinitely 
unless something can be done to restore the credit, or rather 
to establish the credit of the weak roads. It is generally 
argued that a valuation based on the present market price 
of railroad securities, which was to be used as a basis for 
taking over the roads by the government, would be quite 
unfair to investors in railroad securities. ‘The government 
has depressed the price of all railroad securities through its 
policy of railroad regulation, and it would therefore be tak- 
ing advantage of its own wrong-doing in taking over railroad 
securities at this depressed market price. Mr. Oldham, how- 
ever, argues that, roughly speaking, the government’s actions 
have affected all roads. The valuation of securities of 
one road, as compared with another, on present or rather 
average market prices of securities is not unfair, either: to 
the weak roads or the strong roads.* Therefore, if the roads 
were to be combined into a dozen or twenty or more systems, 
they could with equity be put into such combinations roughly 
on a comparative market valuation of their securities. In 
fairness to Mr. Oldham, it should be said that this is carry- 
ing his argument somewhat further than he does himself, but 
it would appear to be the logic of his argument. 

Assume that such consolidations be made, with a wiping 
out of railroad financial structures with an undue propor- 
tion of interest bearing securities, then the question of what 
to do with the surplus earnings of the strong roads would 
have disappeared. ‘There would be no large surplus earn- 
ings, for the simple reason that rates would not have to be 
fixed to take care of weak roads. One of the two principal 
differences of opinion in the proposals now before Congress 
would, therefore, have been done away with. 

Mr. Oldham’s analysis of the situation is searching, and 
the conclusion which he reaches is drastic, but both analysis 
and conclusion deserve careful consideration. It might be 
pointed out that in the reorganization of bankrupt railroad 
properties success has generally been obtained by drastic 
measures, and failure has often been the result of a desire 
to preserve an unsound financial structure. Mr. Oldham’s 
contention rests on the assumption that what applies to the 
reorganization of a single railroad property would apply 
also to a readjustment of the affairs of the entire transporta- 
tion system of the United States. 


How Not to Promote Efficiency 


ANY students of American railway transportation are 

firmly convinced that the roads could have been oper- 
ated more effectively and economically during the war period 
under private control than under government administration 
if the private managements could have enjoyed equal free- 
dom from statutory restrictions. However, any one having 
a thorough knowledge of the facts, appreciates fully that 
the expenses of railway operation under private manage- 
ment would have increased in a ratio at least partially com- 
mensurate with those obtained under the United States Rail- 
road Administration, as a consequence of the pressure for 
increased wages. On the other hand, not many railroad 
officers would be willing to admit that conditions of employ- 
ment under private management would today be surrounded 
by detailed rules and working conditions like those which 
have been thrust upon the railroads by the United States 
Railroad Administration. 

With respect to the negotiations recently consummated 
between Director-General Hines and the officers of the Unit- 
ed Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Laborers, there can be no argument on the 
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justice of the award to the maintenance of way men of 
privileges equivalent to those already granted to other classes 
of employees. ‘The fault in this regard would seem to lie 
in the initial recognition of such basic principles as the 
eight-hour day, punitive overtime and other features of the 
Standardized agreements. 

A study of employment in the maintenance of way de- 
partment made several months ago demonstrated that the 
eight-hour day is not an unmixed privilege. Reports from 
maintenance of way officers in various parts of the country 
indicated that many trackmen preferred the longer work 
day because of the greater earnings and that under some 
circumstances the railroads were being placed at quite a 
disadvantage in competition with other sources of employ- 
ment that offered the men ten-hours work. 

But even the eight-hour day and the high hourly wages 
paid are of secondary consideration. ‘The real cloud that 
darkens the horizon of the railway officer who is ambi- 
tious to improve the efficiency of his department is the work- 
ing agreement. How fruitful this can be in throttling initia- 
tive has been anticipated by the operations of the seniority 
ciauses of the supplements to order No. 27, which have 
practically eliminated the possibility for improving personnel 
in cases of reductions in force, promotions, etc., since the 
rules favor the oldest man, irrespective of relative effi- 
ciency. Like all agreements fostered by union labor, the 
all-important factor is the basic principle of standardization 
i.e.—standard compensation for the standard workman, with 
no distinction between the dullest drone and the best man 
in the gang. With such conditions imposed upon the main- 
tenance of way department, the possibilities for marked in- 
creases in the efficiency of the work are not what they might 
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New Books 


The Story of the Old Colony Railroad. By Charles E. 
Fisher, 196 pages, illustrated, 6 in. x 9 in. Bound in 
paper. Published by the Author. Taunton, Mass. 

This is a book which will delight every old employee of 
the Old Colony, and all of the old employees’ intimate 
friends. ‘The early history of the railroads of New England 
is always interesting, because of the great variety of facts, 
scenes and incidents found on every page; and the Old 
Colony is by no means the least interesting of these early 
enterprises. It includes the four-mile Quincy railroad, of 
wooden rails, built in 1826, the first railroad in America. 
Mr. Fisher evidently is the son of an old-time employee, and 
his book might perhaps be best described as a transcript of 
a station agent’s, a shopman’s or a general office clerk’s 
diary for half a century; possibly the diaries of the author 
and his father. He gives very full notes from 1844, when 
the company was chartered, down to the absorption of this 
road in the New York, New Haven & Hartford; and a 
good deal of matter of later date. The illustrations are 
mainly photographs of locomotives. This is a field which 
has been pretty well worked already, but the present volume 
contains some illustrations of engines not published else- 
where. ‘The locomotive history of this road is not without 
generail interest, J. N. Lauder, 
Master Mechanics’ Association in 1880-82, having been ct 


the head of the Old Colony motive power department for 


many years. 


The Panama Canal reports that for the month of October, 
the tolls for vessels passing through the canal amounted to 
$661,000, which is the highest sum on record; the highest pre- 
ceding month’s tolls was recorded in May, 1918, when $644,- 


000 was collected. 
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Test Their Sincerity 


San Antonio, Tex. 
To THE EpIror: 

Reading your editorial on page 237, August 8, in refer- 
ence to the historic “basic eight-hour day” struggle of three 
years ago, the thought occurs to me that it is time for a show- 
ing of sincerity on the part of the brotherhoods as to their 
representations made at that time, when they were not 
demanding more pay, but shorter hours. While the chiefs 
are in consultation over further demands, it is time to ask 
how the “basic eight-hour day” is working. From all direc- 
tions come authoritative statements, led off by the President 
and voiced by Director-General Hines, that “the Railroad 
Administration is firmly convinced that the eight-hour day 
is the natural right of railroad workers.” 

W. S. Carter, who is president of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, and who holds the posi- 
tion in the railroad administration of director-general of 
labor, complained to his brothers in 1915 that those who en- 
joy the “social distinction” of seniority, “demand the right 
to do two men’s work in order to earn two men’s pay.” He 
cited an instance where one man “made 365 round trips in 
one year; and at the same time on that same railroad they 
had cut the firemen’s list; there were hundreds and hundreds 
of men hungry and their families hungry; and yet they call 
this a brotherhood!”’, he exclaimed in disgust. 

It is apparent that similar conditions still exist notwith- 
standing the “basic eight-hour day” legislation. Grievance 
committees are demanding that train crews be taken off 
while seniority men are making many hundreds of miles over 
the basic eight-hour day, which would represent 3,000 miles 
a month in freight service and 4,500 miles a month in 
passenger service. Now is the time to have a showdown on 
this question. The brotherhoods should be asked to take 
action in line with Paragraph 5 of General Order 27, in 
which Director General McAdoo said: “Since the applica- 
tion of the increases hereby granted will tend in individual 
cases to give increases, greater than is appropriate or neces- 
sary, to those train and enginemen who make abnormal 
amounts of mileage, and who therefore already make abnor- 
mally high monthly earnings, the officials of each raitrose 
shall take up with the respective committees of train and 
enginemen the limitation of mileage made per month by 
employees paid upon a mileage basis, so as to prevent em- 
ployees now making such abnormal mileage from profiting 
by the wage increases herein fixed greatly in excess of em- 
ployees habitually making a normal amount of mileage.’ 

Director-General Hines, in Supplement No. 16 to Geni ral 
Order No. 27 under Passenger Service, Article II, B: asic Day 
says: “One hundred and fifty miles or less (straight awa) 
or turn-about) shall constitute a day’s work.” Again im 
the same supplement under “Freight Service. Article Vi, 
Basic Day and Overtime, (a) “In all road service excep! 
passenger service where under mileage schedules a mor 
favorable condition exists 100 miles or less, eight hours ° 
less (straight away ro turn-around) shall constitute a day’ 
work.” 

It is conceivable even that many of the returning soldiers 
who have fought for democracy in Europe may be among 
those who are left without a job through the selfishness of 
those who demand the right to ignore the bas ic eight-hour 


s work. 
day and to make two men’s pay by doing two men’s ¥ 
ALEX. CAMPBELL. 
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Short Bridge in Ghent, One of the Few of Structural Steel 


Picture Was Taken on June 2. 


The Reconstruction of the Belgian Railways 


War Loss of $265,000,000—Practically All Lines in Operation 
Now—Opportunities for American Business. 


By Robert E. Thayer 


Iuropcan Editor of the Railway Age. 


AKEN AS A WHOLE the railways of no country, with the 
T exception of the railways of Russia, suffered during 

the war to the same extent as the railways of Belgium. 
During the war those lines that were not directly under 
German control were operated by the military forces of the 
Allied armies. With the signing of the armistice, the con- 
trol cf the railways was gradually taken over by the civil 
railrcad administration which entered upon its duties with 
the railways in a very much dilapidated condition. During 
the last part of the war, when the Germans began to realize 
that they were playing a losing game, they entered upon a 
program of destruction of the railways Belgium, for the 
purpose of further crippling that nation economically, with 
that German thoroughness with which the whole world is 
lamiliar. The extent of the destruction was limited only by 
the time the Germans were given by the advancing Allies and 


by the facilities they required to handle the retreating 
forces, 
Bridges, buildings, shops and track were destroyed and 


such materials as could be conveniently taken 
carried forward in the retreat. Shops were robbed of their 
tools and belting; the cars and locomotives which had to 
be left behind were left in an extremely dilapidated condi- 
tion, and the locomotives were for the most part unfit to run. 
The signalling had either been dismantled or fundamentally 
altered to meet the needs of the German military forces; 
telephone and telegraph apparatus had disappeared or was 
entirely destroyed; interlocking plants were practically of 
no use, and in fact no detail of the railways was left 
undisturbed. It was this condition that faced the Belgian 
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the industry and per- 


LONDON, 
habilitation is well representative of 
severance of this small nation. 


Destruction of Permanent Way and Buildings 


A total about 1,500 kilometers (approximately 1,000 
miles) representing about 35 per cent of the whole line was 
destroyed at the time the armistice was signed, of which 
1,100 kilometers (approximately 700 miles) was main line. 
This figure, however, does not represent the total amount 
of destruction done to the lines during the war, for as will 
be seen from the map, which shows the extent of damage 
at the time of the armistice and the lines that had been 
partially rebuilt for the services of the army up to the time 
of the armistice, a considerable length of line was repaired 
by the Allied forces before the armistice 

There was but a small amount of 
which can be charged directly to the 
from a study of the map. 
Ostend through ‘Vhourout, 
frontier lies the territory 
as a result of battle. In addition to 
damage done on account of the 
Liege, Namur and in the vicinity of Antwerp. ‘The re- 
mainder of the damage done to the lines can be attributed 
to the policy of organized destruction followed by the Ger- 
man army which includes that of wilful destruction and 
the removal of the tracks for service elsewhere during the 
German occupation of Belgium. 

The territory which suffered most from unwarranted des- 
truction was that lying directly west of a line through Ghent, 
Ath and Mons. In this district the destruction was most 
complete. The line was destroyed and all permanent struc- 


was signed. 

damage done to the line 
fighting, as will be seen 
Between the line extending from 
Roulers and Courtrai, and the 
lines were destroyed 
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tures demolished including bridges, stations, water works, 
shops, etc. Perhaps the most glaring example of wanton 
destruction which had not the remotest claim to destruction 
for military reasons was that of the destruction of a number 
of bridges in an uncompleted line extending from Brussels 
to Ghent, on which no rails had been laid. 

At the time of the armistice, Belgium lacked rail com- 
munication with the Allied forces and there was a territory 
over 30 miles deep over which all communication had to 
be carried on over extremely poor roads. ‘The devastated 
region included the great industrial works and coal mines 
which were so necessary to the country for reconstruction and 
greatly augmented the rehabilitation work. 

The Germans did a large amount of damage to important 
construction work. The number of important bridges totally 
destroyed was in the vicinity of 250. One tunnel was 
blown up, being completely demolished at both ends and 
at three intermediate points. ‘The great amount of damage 
done to the masonry work is well illustrated by the photo- 
yraphs. ‘The most important bridges destroyed were those 








A Masonry Culvert Near Angre Destroyed by Mines Set in 
Its Walls in Three Places. 


at Huy 150 metres (490 ft.) long and one at Namur 100 
meters (327 ft.) long. Other important bridges were des- 
troyed at Boons, Waelhem, Duffel, Termonde, Breedene, 
Bruges and Grammes. ‘There were destroyed in addition 
several highway bridges and two important viaducts at 
Meirelbeke-les-Ghent and the Morelle bridge at ‘Tournai. 

Among important buildings destroyed are those of the 
shops and engine houses at Walcourt, Eecloo, ‘Tournai, 
Merirelbeke, Audernaerde, Anseghem, Hoboken and Ostend. 
These buildings were destroyed by burning. Other shops 
and engine houses were badly damaged, including the car 
works at Brussels and the locomotive shops at Luttre and 
Ghentbrugge. 

In very nearly all of the shops regardless of whether they 
were completely destroyed or not, the best machine tools, 
belting and hand tools were removed by the Germans. Part 
of the old tools remained intact at the shops of Braine-le- 
Conte, Piteon, Jemelle, Arlon and Courtrai. At the car 
works at St. Nicholas and the main locomotive shops at 
Cuesmes all the up-to-date equipment had been removed 
while much of the equipment remaining at these shops had 
its essential parts missing. In the main, it can be stated 
that nothing was left that could be removed except the old 
types of machines which were unfit for important work. 

Throughout the country the water supply plants were 
systematically destroyed even to the extent of blowing up 
canals at various points. 
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Even the railway stations were not evacuated without hay- 
ing been damaged and practically all the equipment relat- 
ing to the operation of freight yards such as signaling 
towers, switches, etc., were left in an inoperative condition. 

Destruction of Signals 

As has been previously stated the Germans left the signal 
system in a very much disorganized condition. Not under- 
standing the method of operation and not being able to 
coerce any of the Belgian railway men into operating the 














Tournai Suffered Particularly. This Shows the Collapse of 
the Morelle Bridge. 


signal plant, vast changes were made and an almost com- 
plete new system that could be operated by the Germans 
was installed during the four years of occupation of Belgian 
territory. A large amount of the equipment was either re- 
moved or damaged and due to the changed traffic conditions 
during the war, the entire arrangement was made inadequate 
for civil use of the Belgians. The signals were very much 
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Another Bridge in Ghent Which Is Typical of Belgian 
Bridges. 

simplified, and a great many of the signals and interlocking 

apparatus were climinated. 

On the cessaticn of hostilities the railways used th signal- 
ing system as it was found, where possible, and in other 
cases the former signals were partially re-established. Trouble 
was experienced in this respect because a great many sema- 
phores and much of the mechanical and electrical safety 
appliances had been removed. In order to ensure safe oper 
tion of trains on main lines, a station to station telephone 
block system was installed which had to be further d veloped 
by the re-establishment of the regular system as tralli¢ 
increased. . 

Prior to the war, Belgium had in the neighborhood of 4,400 
locomotives, 10,000 passenger cars and 92,000 freight ca 
and at the time of the armistice there were only about 1,’ 
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locomotives, about 4,000 passenger cars and a very small 
number of freight cars, all of which were in a very lament- 
able codition. ‘The locomotives were very much neglected 
and many of them had some of their parts missing. ‘The 
Germans left some locomotives fired up without water in 
the boilers which did considerable damage to the fireboxes, 
and at the end of December, 1918, 1,200 locomotives were 
put out of order. To make matters still worse there was 
considerable difficulty in getting satisfactory equipment from 
Germany under the terms of the armistice. ‘The damage 
done to the passenger cars showed the same desire for wanton 
destruction. Windows were broken, roofs were in bad shape, 
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coal for immediate needs and some had none at all. Great 
difficulty was experienced in replenishing these yards because 
of its being impossible for a period to re-establish regular 
coal trains. 

The oil situation for lubricating and lighting was also 
serious. Quantities of lubricating oil, however, were dis- 
covered among the stores the Germans did not have time to 
remove but this was not adequate and an emergency supply 
had to be obtained from England. 

Among other things lacking were copper for staybolts, 
wires, firebox plates and tube sheets. The Germans re- 
moved the brass tubes and oil boxes from locomotives and 
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Map of the Belgian Railways, Showing Their Condition at the Signing of the Armistice. The Condition of the French Rail- 
ways Is Not Indicated. 


the air brakes and lighting apparatus were in extremely 
vad condition, and even the upholstery was ripped from the 
seats. The heating apparatus had been removed and the 
supplies in the stores were destroyed. Where the electric 
light dynamos had not been removed they were impossible 
to run because no belts were available. The result of this 
made traveling in Belgium during the past winter extremely 
uncomfortable and hazardous to health. 


Lack of Supplies 


As in the case of the track and equipment, the supplies 
left behind by the Germans for operating trains were ex- 
<eedingly low. Most of the coal yards had only enough 


supplies of white metal, zinc and lead. Even the fire brick 
for locomotive fireboxes, transmission pulleys, rubber hose 
for washing boilers and for air brake connections, etc., were 
not available. 


The Work of Reconstruction 


The rehabilitation of the Belgian railways involves a very 
large expenditure and the budget, which is shown in the 
table, for the operation for the year 1919, calls for credits 
to the amount of 1,137,827,000 francs ($227,565,404) of 
which 736,103,000 francs ($147,221,000) is chargeable 
directly to the war. In addition to this the budget calls for 
597,338,944 francs ($119,468,000) for expenditures in ar- 
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rears which is also chargeable to the war. Thus the war 
has cost the railways of Belgium about $265,000,000. Ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 is requested for repairing the 
roadway and $25,000,000 is required for rehabilitation of 
shops, tools, etc., and $20,000,000 for the maintenance, re- 
pairing and renewing of the cars and locomotives. 

The first problem of the civilian administration as soon 
as it became organized after the signing of the armistice was 
that of re-establishing communications between important 
points and of bringing the railroads back into operation at 
the earliest opportunity. At the outset it had to get together 
such railway rolling stock as could be used. ‘The military 
forces required a large amount of equipment and still con- 
trolled a large territory over which no trains could be run 
by the civilian administration without military authority. 
This greatly hampered the reorganization of train services. 
As the military authorities found opportunity, the operation 
of the ‘ines and equipment was turned back to the civil 
management. 

There were some 30,000 cars loaded with war material 
which had to be unloaded and storage space was difficult to 
find. ‘Therefore the freight cars were cleared but very 
slowly. In addition to this the enemy left behind in the 
station yards stocks of explosive bombs, munitions, etc., 
which presented a real danger to the traffic and serious 
accidents occurred until the military authorities were able 
to clear away this material. At the end of the year, however, 
in spite of these difficulties 330 passenger trains were in 
operation and shipments of food were handled in such a 
manner that no undue hardship was caused throughout the 
country. From November 11 to December 29, 1918, over 
270,000 tons of coal, food stuffs and other goods were 
handled by the civil authorities. On December 12, 1918, 
the first public time table was published including 155 
trains. ‘The service has since been rapidly developing until 
adequate service is now being obtained. 

So rapid has been the work in the reconstruction of 
1,500 kilometers of destroyed lines that there is now ap- 
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was required and the damage was large was any temporary 
construction used. ‘The illustrations show clearly the man- 
ner in which the bridges and viaducts are being rebuilt and 
also indicate the thoroughness of the destruction by the 
German armies. 

At the beginning of the reconstruction work, the Belgian 
government was severely hampered by the lack of rails and 
steel, particularly on account of the fact that none of the 
steel works were in,a condition to operate, and it was not 











All That There Is Left at the Station of Hollain. Bent Rails 
Will Be Noted by the Platform. The Belgian Work- 
men Are Applying Their Screw Spikes. 


until the early part of June that the first blast furnace was 
placed in operation. As regards the masonry and _brick- 
work, however, they were particularly fortunate in finding 
large quantities of cement which had been left by the Ger- 
man army and plenty of bricks and sand were available. It 
was found possible to use some of the steel work from the 
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The Station at St. Pierre Was Thoroughly Destroyed. This Illustration Shows the Viaduct After the Debris Had Been 
(Pr. Removed. 


proximately only 200 kilometers out of operation. The 
supply of cars and locomotives has been augmented by 
those claimed from Germany and those returned from 
France, so that now there are approximately 4,000 loco- 
motives and 75,000 freight cars in operation. There is, 
however, a shortage of about 30,000 cars. 

In reconstructing the lines every attempt has been made to 
put in permanent structures and only where immediate service 





destroyed bridges for the construction of the few steel bridges. 
The work was done by contractors on a cost plus basis with 
10 per cent profit. Steel workers were brought from avail- 
able points and worked on a schedule of 66 hours a week 
in order to push che reconstruction work through as rapidly 
as possible. The industry of the workers was quite remark- 
able and spoke well of the esprit-de-corps of the Belgian 
workmen and their willing help in re-establishing the trans 
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portation system. Most of the bridges built for the railways 
were of brick construction; very few steel structures being 
used as permanent installations. 


Machine Tools 


The rehabilitation of the railway shops destroyed by the 
Germans presents a very large problem. ‘There was a 
sufficient amount of equipment available to operate the shops 








Site of the Bridge Over the Rietgracht at Avelghem. This 
Was in the Battle Zone and in the Original Photograph 
Barbed Wire Entanglements Are Faintly Discern- 
ible in the Background. 


at one-third capacity during the summer. ‘The additional 
machines required will be met by what can be reclaimed from 
Germany and by advantageous purchases from the Ameri- 
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ment. There will undoubtedly be opportunities for the sale 
of the more special types of railway machine tools which 
must be purchased, as many of these were absolutely des- 
troyed. Furthermore, as in all Europe and England, there 
will be an increased demand for labor saving machines due 
to the increased cost of labor. 


Electrification Program 


The electrification of the Belgian railways which has been 
mentioned in these columns previously presents another 
feature in the reconstruction program. Inasmuch as there 
is such a large amount of reconstruction work to be done, 
the adoption of electrification becomes a much easier prob- 
lem. A commission has been formed under the guidance 
of the government and special committees have been work- 
ing on the plans with a view of determining the extent to 
which electrification will be carried out and the system to 
be used, but in this case, as in others, much depends upon 
the fall elections as any radical change in the government 
is liable to result in a reorganization of the railway adminis- 
tration. On this commision are French engineers who have 
made comprehensive studies of electrification, the benefits 
of which will accrue to the Belgian commission. There is 
no question but what electrification will be carried forward 
but as to detailed plans nothing is known. Previous studies 
have indicated that Ostend, Ghent and Antwerp would be 
the most logical points for super-power stations with four 
additional power stations between Liege and Lille. Ostend, 
Ghent and Antwerp are so located that fuel can be trans- 
ported to the power stations by water, and the four power 
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Another View of the St. Pierre Station with Construction Well Along. This Picture Was Taken April 3, 1919. 


can government. As regards the former it was stated by the 
Belgian Minister of Economic Affairs on September 21, that 
since April 1, machinery valued at 2,884,000 fr. had been 
recovered from Germany. All of this, however, does not 
apply to railroads. The terms under which machinery will 
be obtained from the American government have already been 
published, namely, at the 1914 prices plus 55 per cent 
F.0.B. Antwerp, with three years in which to make a settle- 


stations between Liege and Lille are contiguous to the coal 
district. 
Reconstruction of the Signal System 
As has been stated above, the Germans during their oc- 
cupation of Belgium so destroyed the signal system that 


practically the whole of it will have to be rebuilt. It is 
estimated that the cost of rebuilding will be about 80,000,- 
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000 francs ($16,000,000). It is believed that with the 
facilities at hand in Belgium it will be unnecessary to go 
out of that country for material, with the exception of the 
purchase of electric cables. In order to get some idea of 
the work to be done, the following brief description of the 
signaling system as it was before the war is given: 

The danger points of the line were protected by sema- 
phores with square ended blades and these signals were 
repeated at a distance of 800 meters or approximately 2,600 
ft., with semaphores with pointed blades. When a stop 
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Expenses Expenses arrears. 
necessary for made nec- Total (These are 
Items normal essary by credits also charge- 
operation the war required able to the 
war) 
(Frances) (Francs) (Francs) (Francs) 


ORDINARY SERVICES 
Salaries and Indemni 

ties for officials and 

DO -eecerneeneses' $15,311 ; 815,311 3,388,644 
Remuneration to serv 

ants and waves of 

Pe cevndmn eas 182,000 a Te 182,000 764,500 
Printed matter, tickets, 


stationery, etc. 5,179,170 1,000 U0l 6,179,170 80,006 
Subsidies to insurance 

and retirement funds 65.500 hail y ree 
Special workmen bene- 

Dh epee he becnenke< 163,000 Tee 163,000 160,000 


Conferences expenses, 

including Internation 

al Railway Congress. 23,060 wie eens V8 re 
Medical attendance in 

cluding “First Aid” 


GIOEMIME cccwecccces 125,000 sedan 125,000 70,000 
PERMANENT WAY AND 
WORKS 


Salaries and indemni 
ties of officials and 


EE + eo tudad suas mae ey) 3 | 3,715,851 13,509,492 
Wages of minor fore- 
men, workmen, etc. oe 8 | eee 14,168,991 55,224,483 


Tires, rail and other 

accessories for per- 

manent way .......- 19,200,000 500,000,600 519,200,000 2,699,060 
Tools, implentents and 

cost of maintenance 

of railway property.. 31,203,742 125,000,000 156,203,742 57,205,611 
LOCOMOTIVE AND ROLI 

STOCK 
Salaries and indemni- 
ties of officers and 


OEE Kktacaawesbees ee = =—S—“‘“ié« wD 3,598,551 15,293,841 
Wages of workmen... 46,590,698 Saw mie 46,590,698 175,392,960 
Bonuses fer economy 

and regularity...... 3,818,626 gcnas 3,818,626 14,171,678 


Fuel and other car and 

locomotive supplies. 117,911,000 5,040,000 122,951,000 5,300,000 
Maintenance, repairs 

and renewals....... 78,306,455 100,067,000 178,373,455 71,058.000 

TRANSPORTATION 
Salaries and indemni 

ties of officers and 


nl | otdetudsmadnns 31,148 844 Pedi 31,148,844 110,638,088 
Wages of workmen, 

guards and cartage.. 24,899,041 a6 ates 24,899,041 55,689,284 
Bonuses for regularity. 1,484,908 rr 1,484,908 6,329,235 
Working expenses.... 13,937,853 4,846,000 18,783,853 423,000 
Commercial advertising. 394,000 150,000 544,000 30,000 


Loss and damage (in- 

demnities for acci- 

dents that have al 

ready occurred).... 2,130,000 a uideate SSIS ti(‘#‘K GS 
Bonuses to employees 

who have detected 

false declarations of 

eee 16,000 Pipa peat 10,000 50,000 
AUDITING AND COLLEC- 

TION OF RECEIPTS 
Salaries and indemni- 

ties of officers and 





ho ae pe 2,299,270 9,273,228 
Wages of servants and 

WOPMMOR cecccecees Sy er 153,212 587,900 

SR ee 401,724,023 736,103,000 1,137,827,023 597,338,944 








and distance signal were at the same point they were placed 
on the same signal mast with the principal signal below as in 
England. In the newer signal work the upper quadrant 
position signals were used. 

At all the junctions and in a large number of stations the 
levers were centralized in interlocking cabins. There are 
about 1,000 of these cabins having a total of nearly 20,000 
levers. The majority of the interlocking apparatus was of 
the Saxby mechanical type. Double wires were used in 
most cases for operating the signals and at a certain number 
of the cabins there were used for operating the switches. 
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A number of installations for operating switches and signals 
by electricity have also been placed in operation, notably at 
Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Alost, Charleroi, Marchienne. 
Louvain, Namur and Vilvorde. In all the yards the switcl 
ing was done by means of signals. 

The absolute block system was used on the important 
lines with lock and block apparatus for a track normally 
closed. There were about 2,500 of these signals. Con- 
trary to the practice in many countries a hand magneto was 








A Masonry Bridge Near Andregnies. 


used to produce an alternating current instead of batteries. 
The single track lines were operated by means of a tele- 
graph block system, but the lock and block signals had 
been put in places where these lines joined the double track 
lines in order to ensure greater safety. 

The Germans not being familiar with this system, changed 
all this. The plans of operation on main line track were 
based on the regularity of schedule rather than on signals, 
and the existing block signals of the Belgian railways were 
not used and in most cases were destroyed or removed. Al- 
though the Germans left a certain number of masts in posi- 
tion they generally removed all but one of the signal blades 
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Another Example of Bridge Destruction. 


They also allotted certain tracks for special service wher 
previously these tracks had no definite assignment. The) 
eliminated a large amount of signals and terminals and all 
the interlocking apparatus. 

The re-establishment of the signaling system of the Bel- 
gian railways has been placed under the direct charge of 
L. P. A. Weissenbruch, who is developing a more refined 
signaling system than that which was previously used, the 
details of which are not yet available. 
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Rehabilitation of Cars and Locomotives 


The greatest problem of the Belgian railways as regards 
equipment was that of obtaining cars and locomotives and 
repairing those which it already had. After some difficulty 
Belgium received some 2,000 locomotives from Germany and 
about 80,000 cars, out of the 5,000 locomotives and 150,000 
cars that were to be turned over to the Allies by the German 
government under the terms of the armistice. Of the cars 


about 5,800 were passenger and the remainder freight. It 
will thus be seen that the great majority of the equipment 








Destruction of a Bridge Between Avelghem and Audenarde. 


on Belgian lines was German equipment which presented a 
serious problem in maintenance. 

As before stated the equipment left behind by the Ger- 
mans was in a dilapidated condition and all the shop re- 
sources were at once put to work on its repair. Contracts 
were let with Belgian locomotive builders to repair 900 
locomotives by January 1, 1920, but it is improbable that 
this will be done. With the crippled condition of the shops 
on the railways, these were only running to about one-third 
capacity a short time ago, and not much help was obtainable 
from that source. 

Some 200 loccmotives 2nd 9,000 cars have been purchased 








A Masonry Bridge Ready for Rebuilding. 


from America, but these are not sufficient properly to re- 
habilitate the railway. It is the desire of the railway 
administration to return the cars and locomotives to Germany 
and demand money with which to buy standard equipment to 
its own designs, but no decision as to this has yet been 
made. On March 1, there were about 2,900 locomotives on 
the Belgian railways of which 1,700 were in working order. 
On August 1, there were approximately 4,300 locomotives 
ot which 2,560 were in working order. 
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Prospects for American Business 


The above account of the devastation done to the Belgiam 
railways during the German occupation indicates that Bel- 
gium presents a wonderful market for railway supply manu- 
facturers, but there are several circumstances which affect 
the situation, particularly as regards the United States. In 
the first place, the Belgian railways being state owned must 
of necessity cater to the home industries. And in the second 
place the political situation is such at the present time that 
although the present railway administration has formed 
definite plans of procedure, it must wait before going too 
deeply into their development until the elections show which 
party is to be in power, for the coming elections which will be 
held on November 16, are very much in doubt. In addi- 
tion to this there has been some talk about removing the 
railways from direct control of the state, and placing them 
in the hands of private companies for their operation. A 
bill has been introduced for the formation of a company 
called the Regie Nationale de Chemins des Fer en Belgique. 

Furthermore, the quantity of business given to various 
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countries will depend to a very large extent on the credits 
that are offered by those countries. It has been stated that 
England, for instance, has loaned the Belgian government 
£50,000,000 ($250,000,000) for a term of 25 years. Un- 
doubtedly this will serve to throw a large amount of the 
Belgian business to England. 

Switzerland is also a lively competitor of the United States. 
Most representatives of American concerns in Belgium have 
been asking 75 per cent cash with an order notwithstanding 
the adverse rate of exchange, while the Swiss firms have 
been extending credits. 

As a practical solution of the credit situation the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce, Paris, suggests that American 
manufacturers obtain credits for the purchase of raw products 
in the United States, that they themselves carry the manu- 
facturing expense, that they sell in francs at an average 
pegged rate of exchange in Belgium and leave the proceeds 
of the sale in Belgium until such time as conditions might 
warrant their withdrawing it. The Chamber argues that the 
amounts involved would naturally be a great deal smaller 
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than purchase credits and the plan would result in many 
advantages to the American manufacturer. 

It is also stated that there is in the hands of the Belgian 
government 7,000,000,000 marks which at the normal rate 
of exchange would amount’ to $1,750,000,000. ‘This was, it 
is reported, bought from the inhabitants at the remarkable 
price of 1.20 francs to the mark, and the government re- 
fuses to let this money go at the present rate of exchange 
of the mark. (At the present time a mark can be purchased 
in Belgium for .35 francs.) ‘The government’s action in 
this matter clearly indicates that this money will be used for 
purchases from Germany as soon as the political situation 
will permit. 

Another thing which has affected particularly the equip- 
ment manufacturers in the United States, is the American 
press reports of a combination entered into between various 
prominent equipment builders there to facilitate the matter 
of credits between Belgium and the States. ‘lhe Belgian 
government having heard of this report is inclined to look 
upon it as a trade agreement for the regulation of prices for 
equipment to Belgium. It will be highly desirable to remove 
this idea from the minds of the government officials there, 
for this rumored combination has already had a detrimental 
effect on American business. As a result of it the Belgians 
look with suspicion on all prices quoted from America. That 
equipment will be bought here is quite certain. 

As regards machine tools the greatest field of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer is in the sale of machines particularly 
adapted to railway work and machines of improved designs 
which will reduce the cost of labor and produce a good 
article cheaply. 

It is believed that Belgium will go out of the country for 
large orders in so far as it is possible for its local industries 
to get foreign business. In other words, it intends to act 
as a back stop for its industries, keeping them filled with 
orders and at the same time leave them free to regain and 
develop their foreign business which has suffered so greatly 
during the war. 


Colonel Kennedy’s Annual 
Luncheon at Ragged Edge 
Ts RatLwAy AGE is not much given to chronicling 


purely social events even when they are participated 

in by the railroad and railway supply fraternity, but 
the luncheon given by Cclonel Moorhead C. Kennedy at 
his country home, “Ragged Edge,’ near Chambersburg, Pa., 
on October 4, was so interesting, so unique and so largely 
attended by men in this paper’s particular field that it must 
be mentioned. ‘The luncheon was something more than a 
social event. It was also a high personal tribute to Colonel 
Kennedy. It is probable that the only other time on which 
an equal number of prominent railway men ever got to- 
gether on a purely social occasion was the dinner given to 
President E. P. Ripley of the Santa Fe by his friends on 
his seventieth birthday. 

Three special trains were run to Chambersburg to take 
Colonel Kennedy’s guests there; one from Philadelphia, 
one from Baltimore and one from Pittsburg. The number 
of guests was about 300 and there were included large 
numbers of railway presidents, federal managers and other 
railway officers. ‘There is danger of being invidious in 
mentioning only part of the guests on an occasion of this 
kind, but the Railway Age ventures to mention “as among 
those present” the following: Governor Sproule of Pennsyl- 
vania; Governor Davis of Virginia; United States Senator 
Pomerene of Ohio; Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;. FE. T. Stotesbury, chairman, and A. T. 
Dice, president of the Philadelphia & Reading; C. R. Gray, 











president of the Western Maryland; W. H. Truesdale, presi- 
dent of the Lackawanna; F. D. Underwood, president of the 
Erie; W. T. Noonan, president of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburg; E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley; 
Ralph Peters, president of the Long Island Railroad; S. M. 
Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western; W. T. 
Tyler, director of operation of the Railroad Administration; 
Bb. L. Winchell, Southern Regional Director; Robert Bridges, 
editor, Scribner’s Magazine; T. DeWitt Cuyler, chairman 
of the Association of Railway Executives; H. H. Westing- 
house, chairman of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
and so on. 

How did Colonel Kennedy succeed in getting about 300 
men of such prominence to leave their daily tasks and 
journey to Chambersburg to have lunch with him? Colonel 
Kennedy and his father, Thomas Benton Kennedy, before 
him, have been the moving spirits on the Cumberland Valley 
Railroad almost ever since it was built. Colonel Kennedy 
became vice-president of the road in 1889 and _ president 
in 1913, and since its consolidation with the Pennsylvania 
System he has been resident vice-president. In 1901, when 
he built his house and moved to Ragged Edge, he started 
the custom of giving an annual luncheon to some of his 
friends, and, with the exception of 1905, the year when his 
father died, he always gave a luncheon until 1917. In 
that year he entered the United States Army and was ap- 
pointed Deputy Director General of Transportation with 
headquarters in London. ‘Therefore, he gave no luncheons 
in 1917 and 1918. 

At his first luncheon there were not more than 30 or 40 
guests, but the number has grown year by year until his 
luncheon has become a big annual affair in the railroad 
business. Geographically, Chambersburg is located at about 
the cross roads between the East and West and the North 
and South, and this enables him to get together a good many 
men of prominence from these different directions. The 
location of Chambersburg would not be sufficient by any 
means, however, if it were not for the great reputation 
which Colonel Kennedy has acquired as a host and also 
the reputation he has acquired for always having good 
weather. On the sixteen occasions when he has given 
luncheons he has never had a bad day. Regardless of the 
kind of weather which has preceded or followed, on his 
luncheon days it has. always been warm and sunshiny, so 
that he has been able to serve his luncheons on the lawn 
excepting one year when it was not quite warm enough and 
he served in the house and on the verandas. When he first 
built his house it was only a slight frame bu'lding 24 feet 
square, where he and his family spent the summer months 
but at different times he has added to it until he has mad 
it his permanent home the year round. 

On the occasion of the luncheon on October 4 last the 
guests on their arrival climbed the tall hill on which 
“Ragged Edge” stands and were greeted by Colonel Ken- 
nedy and Mrs. Kennedy. After this there was informal 
conversation and visiting until lunch time. The luncheon 
was novel in the respect that there was no speech-making 
but just eating, conversation and some occasional singing 
by the “old-timers.” After luncheon the guests spent som 
time walking around the grounds and visiting some more, 
after which they returned to their trains. 

Colonel Kennedv’s luncheons have been always very simple 
and informal, which probably is one of the reasons wh\ 
they have come to attract so many prominent peoy le. It 
is no derogation from Colonel Kennedy’ s qualities as a host 
to add that one reason why so many attend is that the trips 
to and from his home on the special trains and the meet- 
ings at his house give those who attend opportunities to 
renew frem year to vear acquaintanceships with a large 
number of persons that they do not have opportunity ‘© 
see at other times. 
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Railroad Regulation Bill Passed by House 


Roads Have Some Friends in Congress but Labor Organizations, 
Commissions, Shippers and Waterways Have More 


viding for the termination of federal control of rail- 

roads, for the settlement of disputes between carriers 
and their employees and to further amend the act to regulate 
commerce, was passed by the House of Representatives on 
November 17 by a vote of 203 to 160, with 69 not voting, 
largely by a party vote, the Democrats being opposed to the 
bill because it provides for a six months’ continuation of 
the guaranteed standard return. ‘The bill was then sent to 
the Senate where it was referred to the committee on inter- 
state commerce. The text of the bill is published else- 
where. 

Consideration of railroad legislation was technically 
started in the Senate on November 19 just before the adjourn- 
ment when Senator Cummins moved that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of his bill as in committee of the whole. 
The motion having been agreed to, the bill was temporarily 
laid aside but it was thus made the unfinished business for 
consideration at the regular session in December. As soon 
as the bill encounters obstacles in the Senate and it becomes 
apparent that it cannot be completed before the end of the 
year it is planned to introduce a temporary resolution and 
complete the permanent legislation later. 

The hopes of those who had sought for the introduction 
of some radically new principles into the system of railroad 
regulation to improve railroad credit must now be trans- 
ferred to the Senate because during the week of debate the 
House surrendered some of the most important provisions 
of the bill as reported by its committee to the demands of 
the railroad labor organizations, those who object to too much 
curtailment of the powers of the state railroad commissions, 
the waterway advocates, and those who object to any legis- 
lative instruction to the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to the elements of a reasonable rate. 

The bill was introduced in the House on November 8, 
favorably reported by the committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce on November 10 and its consideration was 
begun on the floor on November 11 under a rule making 
it the continuing order of business until its final passage. 
Sessions were held from 10 a. m. until 10 p. m. and the most 
important features of the bill were hotly contested through- 
out. On the general question of whether the roads should 
be returned to private management there was very little dif- 
ference of opinion, although several of the recognized spokes- 
men for organized labor urged the plan for an extension of 
the period of government control. 

The committee bill was based on the original Esch-Pome- 
rene bill introduced in the House at the beginning of the 
session, which was largely the work of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and represented its ideas as to desirable 
amendments to the act to regulate commerce. As reported, 
the bill represented many important changes from the orig- 
inal bill and several new features adopted by the committee 
after hearings extending throughout the summer and at the 
suggestion of representatives of the railway executives, the 
Railroad Administration, the commission, shippers, business 
men, and others that have been working with the committee. 
Some of the most important changes added during the last 
week of work on the bill by the committee after it had re- 
ceived the tentative draft prepared by a sub-committee, were 
struck out by the House before the bill was passed. More 
than 100 pages of proposed amendments to the original bill 
Were considered by the committee. 


T HE ESCH BILL, H.R. 10453, described in its title as pro- 
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The bill is very different from the Cummins bill reported 
by the Senate committee, as it leaves the regulating author- 
ity centered in the Interstate Commerce Commission, (except 
as it may be interfered with by state commissions), whereas 
tne Senate bill would confer some functions of the commis- 
sion and many new functions on the transportation board. 
Many of the details of the two bills, however, are similar. 
The House bill contains no provision for a transportation 
board, no prohibition against strikes, no provision for fed- 
eral incorporation nor for compulsory consolidations, and no 
definite standard of return to be considered in the fixing of 
rates. At the last session of the committee a provision was 
inserted by a vote of 9 to 8 that “in reaching its conclusion 
as to the justness and reasonableness of any rate, fare, charge, 
classification, regulation or practice, the commission shall 
take into consideration the interest of the public, the ship- 
pers, the reasonable cost of maintenance and operation (in- 
cluding the wages of labor, depreciation and taxes), and 
a fair return upon the value of the property used or held 
for the service of transportation,” but this section was en- 
tirely eliminated by the House. 


Principal Provisions of the Bill 


As passed the bill provides for a six-months’ extension of 
the guaranteed rental for railroads that within 60 days file 
applications for increased rates, and for a funding for not 
to exceed 10 years of the indebtedness of the railroads to 
the government for capital expenditures ordered by the gov- 
ernment during federal control estimated at $775,000,000, 
but it first deducts from that amount all indebtedness of 
the government to the railroads to the extent permitted by 
the standard contract, leaving other indebtedness of the 
roads to the government to be evidenced by demand notes. 
A fund of $250,000,000 is created by the bill from which 
to make loans to railroads. 

While the bill is largely devoted to broadening and round- 
ing out the regulatory powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it also gives the commission discretion to remove 
some of the restrictions heretofore placed on the railroads 
and contains some provisions of this kind which have been 
strongly urged by the railroads, including the removal of 
the prohibition against pooling and consolidation upon ap- 
proval of the commission as in the interest of better service 
to the public, economy in operation, or otherwise of advan- 
tage to the convenience or commerce of the people. Also 
the period during which the commission may suspend a 
change of rates is reduced from four to 10 months to 120 
days. The commission is empowered to fix minimum rates. 
It is also provided that extensions of an existing railroad, or 
the construction of a new line, or the abandonment of a 
line, shall not be permitted until there shall have been ob- 
tained from the commission a certificate of convenience and 
necessity. 

The commission is given the supervision of security issues 
and much broader powers than it has heretofore possessed 
in its regulation of rates and of car service. 

The elimination of the rule of rate-making leaves in effect 
merely the old rule that rates shall be “just and reasonable.” 


Wage Orders of Railroad Administration Confirmed 


Aside from this, probably the most violent change made 
in the committee bill by the House was the substitution for 
the labor provisions of the bill, which provided for boards 




































































to adjust wage disputes and also for tne assessment of dam- 
ages against a labor union or a railroad for damages caused 
by a strike or a lockout in violation of a contract, of an 
entirely new plan, proposed by the leaders of the railroad 
labor organizations, which neither provides for arbitration 
nor against strikes. It was generally discussed as providing 
for a method of voluntary adjustment by a continuation of 
the boards of adjustment established by the Railroad Admin- 
istration but in fact it gives to the boards of adjustment 
jurisdiction over wages, which is now in the hands of the 
director general and an advisory wage board, and also creates 
similar bi-partisan commissions on labor disputes to which 
may be taken appeals from the adjustment boards, without 
any provision for a final decision in case of a deadlock. In 
addition it confirms for the future “all decisions of a general 
character heretofore made by the United States Railroad 
Administration affecting the questions of wages, hours of 
service or conditions of employment,” and also decisions 
applying to individual carriers, which are to remain in effect 
until superseded by mutual agreement, or by the decision of 
a board of adjustment or a commission on labor disputes, 
in accordance with the terms of the bill. 

The new labor provisions, offered in an amendment by 
Representative Anderson of Minnesota after statements had 
been made that they represented the views of the labor lead- 
ers, were adopted by a vote of 161 to 108 after a substitute 
for the committee provision proposed by Representative 
Webster, which contained a prohibition against strikes, had 
been voted down by a vote of 151 to 75. 

Several other amendments were adopted to reduce the 
extent to which the committee bill would have curtailed the 
authority of the state commissions, particularly one affecting 
the car service sections, which Chairman Esch of the com- 
mittee said would ham-string the federal authorities and 
take the vitality out of the car service act. 

Vigorous efforts were made, but unsuccessfully, to elim- 
inate the provisions for a guaranty for six months and mak- 
ing an application for a rate advance a prerequisite for a 
guaranty. ‘The guaranty provisions, at the suggestion of 
Director General Hines, were made subject to a direction 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to limit the expendi- 
tures for maintenance which may be charged to operating 
expenses to the amount provided for in the standard con- 
tracts. 

One of the first amendments adopted was proposed by 
Representative Lanham providing that the period of federal 
control shall not be computed as a part of the period of 
limitation in actions against carriers or in claims for repara- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission for causes of 
action arising prior to federal control. Such a provision 
was included in the bill, S. 641, which was vetoed by the 
President on November 18. 


Funding of Indebtedness 


A lively controversy was aroused by an amendment offered 
by Representative Denison of Illinois as a substitute for the 
provisions in Section 205 regarding the funding of the car- 
riers’ indebtedness. ‘The plan in the committee bill would 
allow the funding for 10 years. at the same rate of interest 
allowed the carriers on capital improvements made during 
federal control, of the indebtedness of the carriers to the 
government for additions and betterments made by the Rail- 
road Administration during federal control, while other in- 
debtedness would be evidenced by demand notes at 6 per 
cent, and indebtedness of the government to the carriers 
would be set off against the amounts for which they would 
be required to give demand notes. 

Mr. Denison’s amendment provided for the plan proposed 
by the Division of Finance of the Railroad Administration, 
which had been rejected for the other plan by the committee, 
under which the government would first set off against the 
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additions and hettertiients the amount of its indebtedness to 
the carriers which is deductible from the standard return 
under the standard compensation contracts, after allowing 
the railroads sufficient to take care of fixed charges, regular 
dividends and working capital (to the extent that the money 
due is sufficient for these purposes). 

Mr. Denison argued, from data furnished by the Rail- 
road Administration, that under his plan there could be 
deducted from the $775,000,000 estimated for additions and 
betterments (excluding equipment), a total of $415,016,000 
of indebtedness of the government to the carriers, leaving 
only $360,000,000 to be funded, whereas under the plan 
contemplated in the bill only $133,911,000 could be de- 
ducted. ‘The result would be, he said, that under his plan 
the Railroad Administration would require an appropriation 
of only $171,000,000 to square its accounts, whereas under 
the other plan it would require $303,355,000 and under the 
plan of the Senate bill an appropriation of $415,451,000 
weuld be required. ‘This led to a protracted debate in which 
many members took the position that it was only plain com- 
mon sense to subtract what the government owes the roads 
from what they owe it, while those who defended the com- 
mittee plan pointed out that what the government owes the 
railroads is for current purposes while the indebtedness for 
additions and betterments represents capital which would 
ordinarily be represented by long-term securities. 

A letter from Director General Hines to Chairman Esch 
advocating the plan proposed by the Division of Finance 
and represented by the Denison amendment was read, in 
which he argued that the rate of interest to be paid by the 
government to the railroads on capital improvements should 
bear no relation to the interest they should pay the govern- 
ment, for which he suggested 6 per cent. He pointed out 
that the plan of the committee bill, which represented the 
views of the railway executives, would work out unequally 
in the amount of working capital it would allow the various 
roads and he contended that the railroads should be en- 
couraged to obtain money through private financing instead 
of invited not to repay the government as rapidly as their 
financial resources might permit. 

Representative Sanders of Indiana, one of the advocates 
cf the plan of the bill, said: “It is not enough to say that 
we are opposed to government ownership unless we are will- 
ing to make private ownership a success. Reduced to its 
simple terms, the question is whether you are going to give 
a period of 10 years to these carriers to meet these obliga- 
tions, which would have been in ordinary times long-term 
obligations or whether we are going to make them pay now, 
and send them into the market to raise large sums of money 
at the time of the termination of federal control.” 

Representative Merritt of Connecticut presented a letter 
from Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the railway executives, in 
reply to Mr. Hines’ letter, in which he argued for the same 
rate of interest on both sides of the account and against the 
plan of offsetting part of the rental against the capital ex- 
penditures. Chairman Esch of the committee supported the 
Denison amendment, which was adopted by a vote of 134 
to 69. 


State Rights Preserved 


The question of state rights came to the fore in connection 
with Section 206, providing that the existing rates shall con- 
tinue in effect until changed “by or pursuant to authority ol 
law.” Representative Sweet of Iowa proposed an amend- 
ment inserting the words by “state or federal authorities 
respectively,” which was adopted by a vote of 73 to 11. _ 

A similar question came up in connection with the section 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commission extensive powers 
over car distribution and car service and Representative 
Sweet secured the adoption of an amendment providing that 
nothing in the act should impair or affect the right of a state 
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“to require just and reasonable freight and passenger serv- 
ice and the fair exchange and distribution of equipment for 
intrastate business.” ‘This was adopted by a vote of 95 to 39 
and later confirmed on a record vote by 193 to 77. 

Also, in connection with the authority of the commission 
over extensions of lines, an amendment was adopted that the 
commission’s authority shall not extend to the construction 
or abondonment of any line located or to be located wholly 
within one state. 

Representative Sims led a vigorous fight against the ex- 
tension of the guaranty for six months, in which he was sup- 
ported by a large number particularly from the Democratic 
side, but his motion to strike out the section was defeated 
by a vote of 114 to 72. ‘There was particular objection to 
the provision that as a prerequisite to receiving the guaranty 
a road should apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for an increase in rates within 60 days. It was explained 
that this was to prevent a road from resting on its guaranty. 
Chairman Esch said the six months’ period had been fixed 
because the commission had advised that it could pass upon 
the rate advance in that time after allowing for two months 
for notice and preparation. Before the final passage of the 
bill a motion by Mr. Sims to recommit it to the committee 
with instructions to strike out the guaranty section was de- 
feated 200 to 165. 

An amendment proposed by Mr. Esch was adopted to 
provide that the contract between the American Railway Ex- 
press Company and the director general shall remain in 
effect during the guaranty period sc far as it constitutes a 
guaranty against an operating deficit. . 


Labor Disputes 


Probably the most fiercely contested question in connec- 
tion with the consideration of the bill was that involving 
the method of dealing with labor disputes. ‘The committee 
bill had proposed a railway labor adjustment board to con- 
sist of one representative for each union and a similar num- 
ber of representatives of the carriers, and a railway board 
of labor appeals to be composed of three representatives of 
the employees and three of the companies, to adjust and 
decide labor controversies and to study the relations between 
carriers and their employers. It contained no prohibition 
of strikes or lockouts but it did contain a provision making 
either a railroad or a union liable for damages for a breach 
of contract of hire. 

This had been objected to by representatives of the rail- 
way labor organizations and their friends in Congress as 
more objectionable than the anti-strike provisions of the 
Cummins bill, but it was not sufficiently drastic for many 
Representatives and a strong fight was led by Representative 
Webster of Washington for an amendment providing for a 
board of railroad wages and working conditions whose find- 
ings would be final and binding, and making it unlawful for 
any group of employees to enter upon a strike pending the 
decision of the board. It also would make individuals, 
groups of employees or labor unions liable for damages for 
breach of contract by a strike or for any breach of findings 
and conclusions of the board. ‘The plan also provided for 
the continuation of the three boards of adjustment organized 
by the Railroad Administration. 

The same amendment had been offered in committee and, 
according to a member, had received only 2 votes out of 21. 
It proved too drastic for the members of the House and was 
defeated by a vote of 151 to 75 to substitute the amendment 
introduced by Representative Anderson of Minnesota, which 
it was stated represented the views of the labor organizations, 
and had been proposed in the committee by Representative 
Sweet. The Anderson amendment was then adopted, 146 
to 117, and in a roll call vote before the final passage of 
the bill this was confirmed by a vote of 253 to 112. 

The fact that the Anderson amendment confirms all the 
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acts of the Railroad Administration relating to wages and 
conditions of employment was almost entirely overlooked 
in the discussion, although attention was called by Repre- 
sentative Winslow and others to the fact that it provides 
no permanent investigative body as to the relations of car- 
riers and employees and that it provides but one method of 
getting a dispute considered by a board of adjustment, 
namely joint action by a union and a carrier initiated by 
the employees. ‘There is no provision by which either a 
union or a carrier alone can refer a dispute to the board. 
It is provided that, after a failure to settle a controversy 
through the usual channels, if the contention of the em- 
ployees’ committee is approved by the chief executive officer 
of the organization, “then the chief operating officials of 
the carrier and the chief executive officer of the organization 
concerned shall refer the matter” to the proper boards, and 
“no matter will be considered by the respective boards of 
adjustment unless officially referred to them in the manner 
herein prescribed.” Apparently the hands of a railroad 
would be completely tied in any effort to get rid of some of 
the extreme examples resulting from the blanket wage orders 
of the Railroad Administration which have been complained 
of. 

Representative Madden of Illinois offered an amendment, 
which was defeated, providing that no carrier shall enter 
into or be bound by an agreement with a labor organiza- 
tcn that excludes “native born American citizens,’”’ mean- 
ing negroes. Representative Madden also proposed an 
amendment to prohibit the issuance of free transportation 
to families of employees, which was defeated 58 to 8. 

In connection with the discussion on the labor provisions, 
Mr. Esch referred to the statement sent to the press and to 
members of Congress by the railway labor leaders in the 
Plumb Plan League to the effect that the labor provisions 
on the bill as reported had been dictated by Wall Street. 
He said that no influence outside the committee room had 
dictated a single line or phrase of it. 

Representative Rayburn of ‘Texas also referred to the 
statement issued by the Plumb Plan League. He said: “The 
statement that labor representatives were not consulted and 
were not given a full hearing upon this bill, and the further 
statement that Wall Street wrote any provision of this bill 
is a slanderous lie.” He also called attention to the fact 
that Edward Keating, a former member of Congress, who 
is acting as manager of the Plumb league is also drawing 
a government salary as head of a commission on reclassifi- 
cation of government salaries. 

Representative Madden aroused a controversy which took 
some time to dispose of by introducing an amendment re- 
quiring carriers to furnish equal and identical accommoda- 
tions regardless of “race, color or previous condition,” aimed 
against the Jim Crow laws of the southern states, which 
was voted down 142 to 12. 

Representative Sims revived the old controversy over the 
long and short haul clause by proposing an amendment to 
prevent fourth section relief to meet water competition. 
This was rejected by a vote of 97 to 50. 

Mr. Sims also led the fight against the provisions in Sec- 
tion 407 authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to permit pooling and consolidations. An amendment by 
Representative Hudspeth of Texas to provide that nothing 
in the act shall relieve any carrier from obedience to the 
constitution and anti-trust laws of the state of its creation 
or in which it may operate was rejected, 63 to 32. An 
amendment by Representative Briggs of Texas to strike out 
the paragraph relieving carriers from the operation of the 
anti-trust laws in cases approved by the commission to enable 
them to perfect unification, consolidation or pooling was 
rejected. An amendment by Representative Black of Texas 
to strike out “economy in operation” as one of the reasons 
for which the commission could authorize consolidation or 
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pooling was rejected 64 to 33. Mr. Sims’ amendment to 
strike out the entire section relating to consolidation and 
pooling was rejected 73 to 20. 

Waterway Provisions 

Several of the waterway advocates endeavored unsuccess- 
fully to amend or strike out section 408 which authorizes 
the commission to permit the continuance of water line owner- 
ship by railroads other than through the Panama Canal 
when in the interest of the public. Representative Small 
of North Carolina obtained the adoption of amendments to 
Section 411, which authorizes the commission to require the 
establishment of physical connections between the rail lines 
and docks, striking out the words which would give the 
commission jurisdiction over docks irrespective of the owner- 
ship of the dock. ‘The amendments were adopted en bloc 
by a vote of 102 to 51 and later confirmed on a record vote 
by 148 to 97. 

Another amendment by Mr. Small to strike out a para- 
graph authorizing the commission to establish through routes 
and joint rates between and over rail and water lines and 
to determine conditions under which such lines shall be 
operated was adopted 81 to 59. Mr. Small said: “Water 
is free and water lines ought to be free.” 

The states’ rights advocates made another fight against 
the adoption of Section 415, which provides for a method 
of cooperation between the state and federal authorities, 
where the relation of state to interstate rates is brought into 
issue, along the lines of the plan proposed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and endorsed by the state commis- 
sioners’ association, but various amendments were rejected. 

Section 417, which contained the proposed rule of rate- 
making, was stricken out by an amendment by Representative 
Barkley of Kentucky by a vote of 115 to 42, although the 
rule was warmly defended by Representatives Sanders of 
Indiana, Parker of New York, Montague of Virginia, Deni- 
son of Illinois, Little of Kansas, Merritt of Connecticut and 
Watson of Pennsylvania. After the section had been elim- 
inated Mr. Sims offered as an amendment his bill to limit 
the salaries that may be charged to operating expenses to 
$20,000 a year, which was rejected 38 to 80. 

The proposal to increase the salaries of members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission aroused some discussion. 
An amendment to change the figure to $10,000 was rejected 
by a vote of 50 to 120 and one by Mr. Sims to make the fig- 
ure $20,000 was rejected by a vote of 4 to 139. There was 
also some objection to the proposal to allow the commission 
to fix the salary of its secretary and an amendment to strike 
out the provision was agreed to but a committee amendment 
fixing the salary at $7,500 a year was adopted. 


An Army Substitute for the Plumb Plan 


A novel solution of the railroad problem which combined 
with it the advantage of offering jobs to a number of re- 
turned soldiers was proposed, apparently seriously, by Rep- 
resentative Evans of Nevada. He said that government 
operation of the railroads had failed because the railroad 
managers sought to disgust the public with government 
operation. Therefore he suggested that the governor of each 
state nominate five enlisted men from his state and from 
those thus nominated there should be selected a president, 
auditor, secretary, seven directors and 230 traveling inspect- 
ors, who should be given full power, authority and credit 
to maintain and operate the railroads until they are upon a 
sound financial basis and out of debt to the government. 


Chicago’s Anti-Smoke Campaign.—In a letter directed to 
C. M. Kittle, federal manager of the Illinois Central, Dr. John 
Dill Robertson, health commissioner of the City of Chicago, 
commended the road for its efforts in reducing the smoke 
evil against which the city is conducting a drive. 
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Hours of Service Reports; 
Annual Summary 


NSTANCES OF EXCESS SERVICE, involving potential viola- 

tions of the federal hours of service law were reported 

by railroads in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, to 
the number of 150,393; of which 149,660 were on roads 
which [usually] have reported more than 25 instances each. 
These totals appear in a statistical analysis which has been 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and which, 
for the roads reporting 25 cases or more, gives details for 
ach road. 

The final totals in this summary are given separately for 
each of five years; and we have inserted the word “usually” 
because of the uncertain or irregular basis on which thi 
smaller roads are excluded. The 733 cases representing 
the difference between the larger and the smaller numbers 
above mentioned, were on roads which reported fewer than 
25 instances for each of five successive years; while the 
roads named individually in the five-year table are those 
which have reported more than 25 instances in some one of 
the past five years. Some roads reported fewer than 25 
instances for each of the four preceding years, but in 1919 
reported more than 25; while others have reported in the 
year 1914 more than 25 instances, but fewer than 25 in 
each of the five succeeding years. The totals for the 
five years reported are as follows: 


SOC 149,660 FER  Rahewar ease ieee wis 97,311 
a, BOLE rere 263,279 SUES. Sasecercers ovo es 77,885 
PEE Ktoneeeneneaeeres 134,638 


Table 1, for the last fiscal year, giving data concerning 
men in train service, shows a total of 21,952 instances 
where men were on duty continuously over 16 hours and 
not over 17 hours; 21,943 over 17 hours but not over 18; 
and 12,817 over 18 but not over 19 hours; and so on down 
to the column reading 24 hours to 25 hours, in which the 
total is 976; and no fewer than 258 instances are classed as 
over 36 hours. Forty of these were over 65 hours. ‘The total 
number in this table is 78,169, of which 14,023 instances 
were attributable to causes arising after the men had been 
on duty 14 hours. 

Table 2 shows, for each road, the causes of the delays 
recorded in Table 1. Of the total number of instances 
78,169, nearly one-third, or 24,556, are entered under the 
head of derailments. Engine delays, largely mechanical 
defects, are charged with 6,547 instances; adverse weather 
conditions, 2,769; congestion of traffic, 4,631; coupler and 
drawbar defects, 12,881. 

Table 3 shows instances of excess service in 1919 of 
trainmen who were on duty more than 16 hours in the 
aggregate—not continuously—and of telegraph operators on 
duty more than the prescribed length of time—nine hours 
in offices operated continuously and 13 hours in other 
offices. The columns covering continuously operated offices 
contain a total of 66,133 instances, and those representing 
the 13-hour offices contain 1,333 instances. 

Table 4 gives totals for each of five successive years. 
The total above mentioned, 149,660, for 1919, is made up 4s 
follows: 





Trainmen on duty for longer than 16 consecutive hours.... 
—Returning to duty after 16 hours’ continuous service . 
without having 19 consecutive hours off duty........- ‘ 
—Returning to duty after aggregate service of 16 hours oe 
without having had eight consecutive hours off duty.. : 
—Continuing on duty after aggregate service of 16 hours.. 2 
Telegraphers on duty more than nine hours in continuous aie 
MED . Ricncerks nur Ace dee se Auras ceheSihenean re Rerwawee ‘i ee 
On duty more than 13 hours in day offices........0..ee00eee8" vie 
1 


This summary shows the facts as reported by the railroad 
companies, under oath; and neither the classification 0! 
causes nor any other facts shown have any relation to me 
question of whether the excess service was or was 20 
excusable under the law. 
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Requisites of Adequate Railroad Legislation 


Financing Roads During Transition Period; Adequate 


Revenues Necessary for Permanent Period 


way Executives, has filed with members of the House 

Committee on interstate and foreign commerce the 
following memorandum in respect to certain salient features 
of the proposed railroad legislation: 

“In our opinion it is obvious that the proposed railroad 
legislation has to deal with two distinct periods: First, the 
period covering the interval between federal control and the 
time when such a relationship between revenues and ex- 
penses is established as will put the roads on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. ‘This may be called the ‘Period of Restoration’; 
and second, the period succeeding the ‘Period of Restora- 
tion.’ The latter may be called the ‘Permanent Period.’ 


\ LFRED P. THOM, counsel for the Association of Rail- 


The Period of Restoration 


“1, Entirely aside from the question as to whether there 
is any blame, and, if so, where the blame lies, in respect to 
the situation that will confront the railroads at the end of 
federal control, it will be universally admitted that, during 
federal control, the relationship between revenue and ex- 
penses has been so disturbed that something must be done 
to restore a proper relationship between them, if the roads 
are to survive under private management. This will in- 
volve a readjustment of the rates, and we think that, as this 
dislocation occurred during federal control, the duty rests 
upon the government to make the necessary readjustment. 
We ask that the duty to make this readjustment be imposed 
by statute upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, 
of course, unless interstate commerce is to bear a dispro- 
portionate part of the burden, the readjustment should cover 
both state and interstate rates. 

“Pending this readjustment, the standard return or rent- 
als should be continued, to cease as soon as the readjustment 
is made. If it be insisted that a time limit should be put 
upon this readjustment of rates, we think that the limit 
should be a year, with the understanding that the guaranty 
shall cease as soon as the readjustment is made. 

“2. In the transitional period the companies will be 
confronted by a very considerable indebtedness incurred by 
the carriers to the government during federal control. Under 
Section 6 of the federal control act, the government could 
and did impose indebtedness upon the carriers for additions 
and betterments, and, under Section 7 of the federal control 
act, carriers could not issue any bonds, notes, or other securi- 
ties, without the approval of the government. In this way, 
the financial management of the carriers was practically put 
in the hands of the government during federal control. The 
result is a large indebtedness of the carriers to the govern- 
ment for additions and betterments, some of it approved 
by the carriers and some incurred notwithstanding the car- 
riers’ disapproval. 

“It is manifest that these capital expenditures for addi- 
tions and betterments cannot be provided for out of cur- 
rent income. No railroad can have a current income suf- 
ficient to provide for its capital expenditures for additions 
and betterments. 

“It is likewise manifest that the duty of providing ade- 
quate transportation, which the carriers must assume at 
the end of federal control, will confront them with very 
serious difficulties. The properties have been taken from 
them for governmental purposes for a period of two years. 
In that time their organizations have necessarily become 
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demoralized, much of their ordinary traffic has been di- 
verted to other lines, and their equipment is widely scattered 
because of its having been used indiscriminately on other 
lines wherever needed. The problem of a successful resump- 
tion of their transportation duties is thus, at best, difficult. 
It is impossible to anticipate success if they undertake it 
with empty treasuries. They must have not only an amount 
sufficient for ordinary working capital, but. sufficient, in 
addition, to take care of the extraordinary expenses which 
they will be under in rebuilding their organizations and in 
re-establishing themselves in respect to their traffic. 

“Tt is manifestly in the public interest that they shall be 
in a condition to perform successfully their transportation 
duties. The uncertainties of the future in respect to the 
system of regulation deprive them for the moment of even 
the ordinary credit, which, in the best of times, is not ade- 
quate. Some provision must, therefore, be made for the 
capital indebtedness which they owe to the government. 
We ask that it be funded for a period of not less than 10 
years and at a reasonable rate of interest. 

“In Section 4 of the federal control act it is provided 
that for the use of such additions and betterments as have 
been put upon these properties during federal control, the 
President shall allow compensation at a reasonable rate 
per centum, to be fixed by him upon the cost of such addi- 
tions and betterments and extensions as were made by the 
carriers during federal control with the approval, or by 
order, of the President. It is for the cost of such additions 
and betterements that the carriers will owe the government 
at the end of federal control, and it is this indebtedness, in 
large part, which is to be funded. 

“In paragraph (d) of Section 7 of the standard contract 
the President is likewise authorized to fix the rate of inter- 


est that is to be paid by him upon such cost. We think it 


manifestly just that whatever interest the President fixes 
as reasonable upon the cost of these additions and better- 
ments for their use during federal control, should be ac- 
cepted as the reasonable rate at which the indebtedness 
should be funded, and we ask that the rate be fixed during 
the funding period at the same rate that the President fixes 
as reasonable during federal control. 


The Permanent Period 


“1. It is, and must necessarily be, the controlling ob- 
ject of Congress to establish a system of regulation of these 
carriers which will insure to the commerce of the country 
adequate facilities and service. The basis of any such sys- 
tem must be an assured credit, and there can be no credit 
without an adequate and stable rate structure. 

“It thus becomes a condition precedent to any successful 
system of regulation, that there shall be an assurance to the 
investing public of revenues to these carriers adequate to 
attract the necessary investment. The prime interest which 
Congress, therefore, has is to create a system that will insure 
revenues which the investing public will accept as ade- 
quate to attract their investments, and thus to provide for 
the future of transportation. While the object to properly 
protect existing investments is a very high one, that is not 
the first duty of Congress. Congress must deal successfully 
with the future of transportation, and must rely on the 
system which it adopts for this purpose to properly take 
care of existing investments. It must not make existing in- 
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vestments its prime and only duty, for that might not deal 
adequately with the future; whereas it can not deal success- 
fully and adequately with the future without providing for 
due protection to legitimate investments which now exist. 

“The first test to which Congress must subject any pro- 
posed system of regulation, is the test of whether or not 
that system will command the confidence of the investing 
public, for to the investing public a successful appeal must 
be made. 

“When it is considered that Congress has received the 
assurance from every investing source that the old sys- 
tem of unlimited discretion in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not prevented an alarming decline of 
credit; when it is remembered that this is reflected in each 
of the leading plans proposed to Congress—in the Warfield 
plan, by subjecting the discretion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to a fixed statutory percentage on val- 
ues as a guide to rates; in the Chamber of Commerce plan, 
by likewise subjecting the discretion of the commission to 
a permanent rule of a fixed percentage on values; and in 
the railway executives’ plan, by securing from an indepen- 
dent board, charged with the obligation to see that trans- 
portation facilities and service are adequate, a certificate 
of the amount of revenue that it is necessary for rates io 
provide; it must be seen that the conviction is widespread, 
and, outside of governmental circles, universal, that some- 
thing must be added to the discretion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, if the confidence of the investing pub- 
lic is to be attracted. 

“2. In view of these incontestable facts, we submit that, 
at least, an assurance should be given to the investing pub- 
lic of a rule of rate-making which shall be precise and defi- 
nite, and shall contain a statutory assurance that the proper 
elements in determining what revenues rates shall provide 
will be properly considered by the regulatory body. We do 
not think that there can be a legitimate doubt that the rev- 
enues, considered in respect to average conditions in a 
traffic group, should be adequate to provide (a) for ex- 
penses of operation, including labor and taxes; (b) for a 
fair return upon the property used or held for the public 
service; and (c) for a basis of credit to attract the new 
capital needed for facilities and service which the com- 
merce of the country must have. We think further that, 
in the present condition of inadequate credit under the 
system of unrestricted discretion in the commission, it is 
necessary to provide an authority whose express statutory 
duty it shall be to see that the facilities and service in 
transportation are up to the requirements of commerce; to 
study the credit of the carriers with reference to their needs 
in order that they may be able to provide such facilities; 
and to certify the facts to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which should take them as their guide in rate-making. 

“3. It is, in our judgment, also necessary to avoid taking 
away any part of the earnings of a railroad from lawful 
rates. In our opinion to do so would be unconstitutional, 
but it is not proposed to restate here the reasons for that 
view. 

“If it is constitutional, it is all the more dangerous, be- 
cause there would be no relief from it in the courts. The 
consequence of the assertion in the proposed law of a legis- 
lative power to take all the earnings of a road at lawful rates 
above a limit fixed at the discretion of this Congress, would 
be that the next, or a succeeding, Congress might take still 
more, until the point of acknowledged confiscation is reached. 
The railroad industry would thus be the only industry sub- 
ject, at the present time, to the assertion of such a power, 
and the question would be whether the investing public 
would seek the one subject in the field of industry where 
the amount of its earnings at lawful rates might be taken 
away at legislative discretion or caprice. To engraft this 











principle upon the system of railroad regulation would be 
to implant in it the seeds of its own death, because no in- 
dustry can survive when it is thus discriminated against, and 
thus made unattractive to the investing public. 

This aspect of the matter has been developed in our tes- 
timony from the standpoint of rates, but it is equally clear 
that, irrespective of rates, the proposal is both indefensible 
and destructive. For example, let us take two roads costing 
exactly the same amount, and doing exactly the same busi- 
ness at exactly the same rates. One of these roads is wel] 
managed. ‘The money spent upon it has been used in re- 
ducing grades, in eliminating curves, in acquiring engines 
with greater motive power, and in other directions which pro- 
mote economy. ‘The money spent upon the other road has 
not been wisely spent. ‘The net result of the two will be en- 
t-rely different—the difference not being due to dofference in 
cost, or to difference in business, or to difference in rates, but 
entirely due to difference in financial management, in wis- 
dom of conception, and, in operation—one may earn pre- 
c sely the amount Congress may be willing for it to retain, 
the other more. ‘The proposal is to take from the better man- 
aged road all that it earns over a given figure, and reduce 
it to the dead level of the other road. Outside of the ques- 
ton of law or morals, such a proposal would absolutely de- 
st-oy enterprise, initiative and good management, and these 
elements of advantage to the public would be thus with- 
drawn from the public service. 

“Moreover, to adopt this principle would be to open the 
door to socialism. If the principle can be applied to rail- 
roads, which are now regulated by public authority, no an- 
swer can be made to the effort to apply it to any subject 
which may hereafter be regulated, such as fuel, manufac- 
ture of essential articles, or even money. If the rate on 
money, as it even now is, is regulated by public authority, 
is it not easy for the legislative authority to declare that the 
interest rate is made as high as it is out of consideration for 
those weak financially, that it is too high for the strong, and 
that a part of the earnings of the strong at the legal rate must 
he ‘recaptured’ and taken away ? 

“We respectfully urge that the policy of taking away 
from a railroad what it earns at lawful rates, no matter to 
what purpose it may be applied, should not be adopted. 

“4. Having provided for adequate revenues, the question 
arises as to where these revenues are coming from. It is 
manifest that they should not all be provided by any one 
class of traffic. They should not all come from interstate 
commerce, nor should they all come from the state commerce 
of these interstate carriers. No view can be sound which 
does not properly distribute the burden of raising these rev- 
enues equitably among all the commerce of the car 
riers, state and interstate. How can this equitable distribu- 
tion be made? ‘There can be no assurance of equity if one 
authority fixes one class of these rates, and another author- 
ity, or authorities, fix the remainder. There must be some 
way of bringing the two together. 

“The constitutional duty and power to regulate interstate 
commerce rests upon the national government, and it should 
be at least the ultimate authority to supervise the distribu- 
tion of the burden of raising the needed revenue over all the 
traffic of interstate carriers. : 

“Moreover, it is well known that many interstate rates 
can not be fixed or collected unless state rates are fixed I 
proper relationship to them. ‘This is manifest from every 
rate situation in the country. If, then, state rates are no 
fixed in proper relationship to interstate rates, and interstate 
rates, either actually or practically, have to give way, it }§ 
the states that are regulating interstate commerce, and not 
the national government. 

“There must likewise be a prompt method of making this 
relative adjustment. Interstate commerce can not be allowe¢, 
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without serious injustice to those engaged in it, to bear, for 
any considerable period, a disproportionate part of the bur- 
den. From the experience of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in administering the Shreveport principle, it is mani- 
fest that, under that system, the readjustment of state and 
interstate rates into a proper relationship will be so indefi- 
nitely prolonged as to amount to a denial of justice. We, 
therefore, ask that, on a prima facie showing that state rates 
are not bearing their just proportion of the burden of pro- 
ducing the necessary revenue, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be given the power of suspension, subject to proper 
reparation to any shipper found ultimately to be prejudiced 
by such a ruling. We have prepared with much care a 
provision on this subject which will be found in the supple- 
mental memorandum filed with the Senate committee, and is 
hereto attached as an exhibit. 

“We have mentioned here only some of the salient fea- 
tures of the proposed legislation. 

“We, therefore, respectfully ask that, in respect to certain 
salient features of the proposed legislation, provision be 
made, as to the period of restoration. 

“For a readjustment, by the government itself, of rates, 
state and interstate, so as to establish a proper relationship 
between the revenues and the expenses which have been in- 
creased during federal control; 

“That, until this is done, the standard return shall be con- 
tinued, with a limit, if a limit be insisted on, of one year; 
and 

“For the funding of the indebtedness of the carriers to the 
government for additions and betterments at the same rate of 
interest as the President fixes as reasonable under Section 4 
of the federal control act, or under paragraph (d) of Sec- 
tion 7 of the standard contract. 

“As to the permanent period: That a rule of rate making 
be established which shall express, as a plain statutory re- 
quirement, the elements that must be considered by the rate- 
making power, and that the commission, in making the rates, 
shall be guided by the expert advice of a board specially 
charged with the responsibility of seeing that transportation 
facilities and service are adequate, and of ascertaining and 
certifying to the commission the amount of revenues the car- 
riers need in order to provide them; and 

“That the burden of providing these revenues shall be 
properly distributed by a single authority, which in the na- 
ture of things, can only be the national authority—between 
all the traffic, state and interstate, of the interstate carriers, 
so that no class of traffic shall be unduly burdened, and no 
carrier shall be required to furnish service of any class at 
less than reasonable compensation. To this end we ask the 
adoption of the provision to be found in the supplemental 
memorandum, filed with the Senate committee, and hereto 
attached.” 

The suggested provision attached as an exhibit is as fol- 
lows: 

“For the information of the commission, every carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act shall file with the commis- 
sion, from time to time, schedules showing all its individual 
or joint rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations and 
practices for the transportation of passengers or property 
wholly within one state; and shall likewise file with the 
commission copies of all laws and orders of any state railroad 
commission or other state authority regulating rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations or practices of said car- 
tier for the transportation of passengers or property wholly 
within one state. The commission may determine and pre- 
scribe the form, time and manner within which said sched- 
ules, orders, and acts shall be filed with it. 

“The commission shall confer with the authorities of any 
state having regulatory jurisdiction over the class of persons 
and corporations subject to this Act with respect to the re- 
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lationship between rates, fares, charges, classifications, regu- 
lations or practices of carriers subject to the jurisdiction of 
such state bodies and of the commission; and to that end it is 
authorized and empowered, under rules to be prescribed by 
it, and which may be modified from time to time, to hold 
joint hearings with any such state regulating body, on any 
matters in which the commission is empowered to act, and 
where the rate-making authority of a state is or may be af- 
fected by the action taken by the commission. The commis- 
sion is also authorized to avail itself of the co-operation, 
services, records and facilities of such state authorities in the 
enforcement of any provision of this Act. 

“Whenever, either upon the complaint of any carrier, or of 
any person interested, or upon the initiative of the commis- 
sion itself, there shall be brought in question any rate, ‘fare, 
charge, classification, regulation or practice or any body or 
level of rates made or imposed by authority of any state on a 
carrier engaged in interstate commerce, the commission shall 
cause such state, or states, to be notified of the proceedings. 

“The commission, after full hearing, shall, as to carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce, make such findings and or- 
ders as will, in its judgment, remove any undue inequality, 
or undue or unreasonable advantage, preference, or prejudice 
as between persons, localities, commodities, or other traffic, in 
state and interstate or foreign commerce, respectively, or any 
undue, unreasonable, or unjust discrimination against inter- 
state or foreign commerce, which, on the part of carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, are hereby forbidden and de- 
clared to be unlawful, and such findings or orders shall be 
observed, while in effect, by the carriers affected thereby, and 
the commission shall make the rates, fares and charges, or 
the minimum and maximum of such rates, fares and charges, 
and any classification, regulation or practice which, in its 
judgment, will remove such inequality, advantage, prefer- 
ence, prejudice, or discrimination, 

“Pending such hearing and consideration, the commission, 
if it be made to appear to its satisfaction by informal evi- 
dence, that any rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, 
or practice, or any level or body of rates, applicable to state 
traffic of a carrier engaged in interstate commerce, constitute 
an undue inequality, or an undue or unreasonable advantage, 
preference or prejudice as between persons, localities, com- 
modities, or other traffic, in state, or interstate and foreign 
commerce, or any undue, unreasonable, or unjust discrimi- 
nation against interstate or foreign commerce, shall suspend 
such state-made rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation 
or practice, or body or level of rates, and direct the carrier, 
until further order of the commission, to maintain such re- 
lationship between state and interstate rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, regulations, or practices, as to the commission 
may seem reasonable and just; but, in the event of such sus- 
pension and such direction to a carrier, the commission shall 
make reasonable requirements as to payment of any amount 
of reparation that may thereafter be ordered by the commis- 
sion, within one year after the date of final action of the com- 
mission in the premises.” 


The Fourth Industrial Safety Congress of New York State 
is to be held at the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, on Decem- 
ber 1, 2,3 and 4. James M. Lynch, president of the State In- 
dustrial Commission, Albany, issuing the call for this con- 
gress, urges employers to be present in person; or at least to 
send their foremen and brightest employees. 


Steamers between New York and Asia.—Robert Dollar, of 
San Francisco, president of the Dollar Steamship Company, 
has bought 14 acres of land at Hunt's Point, adjacent to 
New York harbor, for a ship terminal, with the intention, it 
is understood, to establish a steamship line between New 
York and Asiatic ports by way of the Panama Canal. 
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International Trade Conference 


together in Atlantic City, N. J., October 20 to 25, 

more than 50 delegates from England, France, Italy 
and Belgium to confer with representatives of American 
business. ‘The meeting was held under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States: For the first 
three days of the meeting the delegates met in secret session 
with representatives of certain American industries and with 
commitees covering certain aspects of the work of the con- 
ference, while during the latter part of the week the meet- 
ing consisted of general sessions attended by several thou- 
sand American business men. 


P rocehes OF WORLD-WIDE trade relationships brought 


With the exception of the British commission, which ex- 
plained that Britain had no reconstruction problem that 
it was not in a position to solve of itself, the delegates from 
the four countries explained in detail the progress that had 
been made in reconstruction in the industries of their 
respective countries and showed of what their remaining 
needs consisted. ‘The problems of credit, the exchange sit- 
uation, the demands for coal and steel, and of shipping, 
were considered in particular. Special attention was 
given to the problem of credits and a strong sentiment in 
favor of the assistance permitted in the Edge bill now pend- 
ing in Congress, was particularly noticeable. Considerable 
attention was also given to a proposed league of business, 
suggested by Eugene Schneider, head of the French commis- 
sion, and it is expeeted that something of this kind will be 
worked out whereby there will be an international board of 
directors consisting of two delegates from each member 
nation of the league of nations. 

The committee on reconstruction supplies is typical of the 
several committee reports and contains considerable data 
concerning the requirements of railway supplies. The 
report said: 

“Belgium—The Belgians need from us, and principally, 
first of all, money; then tools, coal, coke, oil, machinery, 
railroad engines and lumber. 

“Italy—Italy’s reconstruction problem is principally agri- 
cultural, due to the fact that about 90 per cent of her peo- 
ple are engaged in agriculture. 

“England—England, as stated by its reconstruction sup- 
plies committee, has no reconstruction problem which it is 
not fully qualified to take care of itself. 

“France—The French committee presented an interesting 
and surprising statement of the reconstruction work which 
has already taken place in France and tended to show that 
unemployment is diminishing rapidly, agricultural recon- 
struction has progressed substantially, the people of the 
country are going back to work in a most gratifying man- 
ner, transportation facilities, such as railroads and canals 
destroyed during the war, are rapidly approaching their pre- 
war consideration, immense new public works, transporta- 
tion, drainage, harbors, etc., are being projected, and in 
general, the French situation as regards industry and com- 
merce is far and away in advance of what is rather gener- 
ally believed in this country to be the case. 

‘The French committee stressed the importance of pro- 
ceeding along reconstruction lines which will recognize 
sound economic principles. ‘They propose to buy where the 
buying is best, and to sell where they can do so with great- 
est benefit to France. 

“They emphasize the importance which their deposits of 
iron will have in the work of French reconstruction and 
referred to the great quantities of lumber, wheat and other 
materials to be found in the French colonies and which 
would be transported to Europe in French ships. 

“They need, as do Belgium and Italy, money, lumber, 
machinery, automatic car couplers and railroad signal sys- 
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tems and other improvements in their transportation situa- 
tion.” 

England was represented at the conference by a commis- 
sion of some nine members headed by Sir Arthur Shirley 
Benn, at one time British vice-consul at Mobile, Ala., man- 
aging director of Hunter, Benn & Co., a member of Parlia- 
ment and chairman of the Belgian Relief Commission. 

France was represented by some 19 French business men, 
led by Eugene Schneider, the head of the great iron and 
steel works of Schneider & Co., at Creusot, France. 

The head of the Italian delegates was Count Max Lova- 
telli, naval attache of the Italian Embassy at Washington, 
and the party consisted of 19 members. 

Florimond Hankar, director of the National Bank of 
Belgium, and interested in a number of Belgian industrial 
concerns, was the head of the Belgian party which con- 
sisted of six leading business men. 


Orders of the Regional Directors 
D Seen 5 CoMMITTEES.—By order 241 of the 


Southwestern regional director, transportation commit- 

tees are created at St. Louis, Mo., Wichita, Kans., 
Little Rock, Ark., Oklahoma City, Okla., Fort Worth, Dal- 
las, San Antonio, Waco, Houston, and Galveston, Tex., 
Shreveport, La., Joplin, Mo., Wichita Falls, Tex., and 
Tulsa, Okla., to study terminal operation. Each committee 
is to consist of at least three members who will work under 
the direct supervision of terminal, federal and general man- 
agers of the roads interested. 

Employment of Men in Train and Engine Service.—The 
Northwestern regional director, file 42-1-87, requires that 
men entering the service to fill the position of brakemen, 
flagmen, baggagemen, switchmen and firemen must be able 
to read and write; will be required to pass uniform examina- 
tion and will comply with the regulations governing the 
use of standard watches. 

Intensive Loading of Potatoes.—Freight Car Distribution 
Notice 16 of the Northwestern regional director contains 
instructions for the reinstating of distribution rules in effect 
last year for the handling of potatoes. This action has 
been taken in view of the fact that the potato crop this 
year is considerably larger. Reports indicate that the load- 
ing is not in all cases as heavy as conditions warrant. Stand- 
ard box cars, including those lined and fitted with false 
floors and equipped with stoves are to be distributed for 
loading on a minimum basis of 750 bu. per car; and heavier 
loading than this be secured wherever possible. 

Placarding Cars.—By circular 251 of the Southwestern 
regional director shippers are allowed to placard cars to 
indicate the side from which they should be unloaded. This 
will facilitate the placing of cars for unloading with the least 
possible switching. 

Notice of Timetable Changes.—Order 244, canceling 
Order 80 of the Southwestern regional director, requires 
federal managers to announce changes in the schedules 0! 
trains which carry passengers, by posting printed notices 
ten days in advance at all stations at which changes are 
made; and if folder timetables are reissued a supply ©! 
the folders should be in the hands of each agent before the 
effective date of the new schedules. Order 243, canceling 
Order 79 of the Southwestern regional director, contains 
similar instructions and grants authority for the advance 
notice of the changes in schedules in newspapers. 1 hese 
announcements are to appear not exceeding three times 12 
any one paper; the space occupied is not to exceed two 
newspaper columns in width and the length is to be only 
such as may be necessary to give a proper display ol the 
essential information. 
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Government Ownership on the Plumb Plan 


“More Vicious Than Any Project of This Nature Ever Put Forth 
By Any Exploiting Wall Street Promoter” 


By George C. Sikes 


and unified operation of the railroads by the national 

government I regard as one of the greatest needs of 
the country. ‘Therefore, I claim the right to be heard at a 
conference called in the name of public ownership. How- 
ever, what I have to say is likely to be displeasing to many 
in attendance at this gathering, for seemingly the cham- 
pions of the Plumb plan are in the majority here. But I 
wish to voice my protest and to warn the genuine public 
ownership men and women in this meeting that endorse- 
ment by them of the Plumb plan will be an act of folly. 

For years I have been studying suggested franchise 
arrangements put forth by privilege-seeking private cor- 
porations and have been criticizing such suggestions with the 
view of protecting public interests. I think I have some 
familiarity with such matters. In my opinion, the Plumb 
plan is more vicious than any project of this nature ever put 
forth by any predatory transportation magnate or exploiting 
Wall Street promoter. As a public ownership measure, the 
Plumb plan is a perversion and a fake. It represents an 
attempt to perpetrate a colossal confidence game on the 
American public and on the advocates of government owner- 
ship. The Plumb plan propaganda, in so far as it wears 
the mask of public ownership, is misleading, hypocritical 
and essentially dishonest. 

The author of the plan, Glenn FE. Plumb, has been given 
to ingenious activity before in similar lines—usually for 
the glorification and advantage of Plumb. When I first 
heard of the man he was trying to break into the street rail- 
way game in Chicago. He sought to capitalize popular 
opposition to Charles T. Yerkes then—much as he is trying 
to capitalize popular opposition to the raliroads now—as 
a means of furthering his own schemes as a traction pro- 
moter. Mr. Plumb has never been a consistent advocate of 
public ownership. His aim now, as heretofore, is the trans- 
ier of control from one group of selfish private interests to 
another group of selfish private interests; not for transfer 
of control from private hands to agencies of the public as 
a whole. 


T* ADOPTION OF A PERMANENT POLICY of ownership 


“Exploitation Is Exploitation” 


Exploitation is exploitation, whether by capitalistic pro- 
moters or by a group of organized workers. The. idea that 
exploitation is all right if carried on in the interest of certain 
labor groups may be accepted in Russia. But such doctrine 
will be spurned by any land that remains steadfast in its 
adherence to democracy. Autocracy is autocracy, whether 
the autocrat be a selfish labor group, or a plutocrat, or a 
kaiser, or a czar. Whenever the workers of a country in 
large numbers, in selfish disregard of the public welfare, 
accept the principle of autocracy in the hope that they may 
benefit from its application, there is danger that the country 
may fall under the control of the autocracy of the opposite 
extreme. It was inevitable that the excesses of the French 
Revolution should produce a Napoleon. If stories from 
Russia are to be accepted as correct, it cannot be doubted 
that the conditions there must lead sooner or later to reaction 
and to some form of despotism. If dependence is to be 
placed on might, rather than on right, labor rule in any 
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land must be short-lived. Labor can hope to share effect- 
ively in control of governmental affairs for any considerable 
time only by making its cause as broad as the public wel- 
fare and by acting in accord with the principles of democ- 
racy. Henry George, in memorable words, voiced the true 
principle when he was a candidate for mayor of New York 
some years ago, with strong labor backing. While espous- 
ing labor’s cause, he refused to be regarded as the candidate 
of labor, in the narrow sense of the term. “I am not for 
working men,” he said, “I am for men.” 

It is a far cry from the time when Henry George uttered 
that sentiment, with the approval of labor, to the present, 
when important labor groups, differentiating themselves from 
the general public, are brazenly bent upon exploitations for 
their own selfish benefit, in accordance with the spirit of 
Prussianism. Psychologically speaking, it looks as if the 
Germans had won the war. The spirit of Prussianism was 
never so rampant in the United States as it is today. Cer- 
tain employing and business interests are more arrogantly 
autocratic than they ever have been before. And some 
spokesmen for labor groups are just as bad, if not worse. 
In a battle between an autocracy of capital and autocracy 
of labor, I do not believe labor can win. Labor’s only hope 
lies in democracy, in making common cause with all who 
stand for right and justice and the broad public welfare. 


An Effort to Prussianize American Labor Movement 


The Plumb plan is an effort to Prussianize the labor 
movement in America. It is an appeal to certain groups of 
workers to stand for exploitation of the general public for 
their own selfish interest, coupled with a deceptive, false 
appeal to public ownership advocates to help on the un- 
democratic move. 

Under the Plumb plan, if put into effect, the United States 
will buy the railroads and pay for them. It will not re- 
tain control and operate the roads itself in the public interest, 
however. Instead, it will immediately turn them over, free 
of charge, to a corporation, under an irrevocable 100-year 
lease or franchise arrangement, to be controlled by a board 
of fifteen directors. Five of these fifteen directors will be 
named by the President of the United States. The remain- 
ing ten, or two-thirds of the board, will be selected by the 
railroad officials and employees. Mr. Plumb seeks to give 
the impression that the five members of the board of directors 
to be chosen by employees designated as officials would 
have a status corresponding somewhat to that of representa- 
tives of owners; that their interests would be antagonistic 
to the interests of the classified employees. This impres- 
sion is entirely false, of course. Under private ownership, 
railroad officials represent the owners. But under the Plumb 
plan, by which the government will own the properties and 
vest their control in a board of 15 directors, of which it will 
name but five members, the interests of officials and of em- 
ployees described as classified employees will be substantially 
identical. 

Not content with providing an arrangement under which 
the government, after buying the roads, would vest their 
control in a board of directors dominated by railroad em- 
ployees, the Plumb plan places the control of salaries and 
wages absolutely in the hands of a board composed entirely 
of representatives of those who are to draw pay from the 
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railroads. And then, after fixing their own wages, the 
employees are to participate in a profit-sharing arrangement. 
If absurdity could go to more extreme limits, my imagina- 
tion is unequal to the task of conceiving what they might be. 

It is said power is left in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, under the Plumb plan, to fix rates. This rate-fixing 
power, if it could affect wages at all, could operate to keep 
them down only by first depriving the government of any 
returns whatever upon its enormous investment in railroad 
property. 

On top of all else, the Plumb plan provides that the lease 
or franchise arrangement under which the employees are 
to manage the railroad properties in their own interest, shall 
have a life of 100 years, and be practically irrevocable dur- 
ing that period. What business have public ownership advo- 
cates standing for 100-year franchise grants to any kind of 
a corporation representing mainly private interests? 


“All the Public Is to Do Is Hold the Bag” 


The Plumb plan is called a public ownership plan. All 
the public is to do, however, is to hold the bag. It is to 
furnish all the capital for the purchase of the roads, and 
then immediately divest itself of control for a 100-year 
period. 

The Plumb plan is so grotesquely absurd and immoral 
that I do not see how it can command any support what- 
ever. It is another sign of the craziness of the times that 
such a plan does have advocates in considerable number. 
That it can ever have the support of the country as a whole 
seems incredible. As I see it, advocacy of the Plumb plan 
under the name of public ownership is discrediting public 
ownership. 

If I am any judge of public opinion, the sentiment for 
government ownership of the railroads is not as strong right 
now as it has been in the past. I believe a referendum vote 
at this time would show a majority of the American people 
to be opposed to government ownership, and to be in favor 
of the early return of the railroads to their owners. I further 
believe, however, that public ownership sentiment will begin 
to develop rapidly again soon after the return of the rail- 
roads to private management. 


“Fake Plans Can Only Hurt the Cause” 


What public ownership advocates should do is to have 
a program for government ownership and operation of the 
railroads, to be pushed as opportunity may offer. Fake 
plans and selfish schemes falsely labeled public ownership 
can only hurt the cause. If this gathering is a genuine 
public ownership body it will condemn the Plumb plan as 
spurious, and stand for government management as well as 
government ownership of the railroads. 

I am aware that some public ownership advocates who 
see faults in the Plumb plan are drifting with the Plumb 
plan movement, because it has an organized force behind it, 
in the hope that the plan will be modified and made more 
acceptable before it is put into effect. I contend that the 
Plumb plan is so faulty that it should receive no support 
from disinterested citizens; that as it comes to be better 
understood by the general public it will be regarded with 
marked disfavor; and that a program so changed as to be 
meritorious but still bearing the Plumb plan label, would 
be doomed to defeat. To permit the organized public owner- 
ship movement to become a mere annex to the Plumb plan 
propaganda must tend to make that movement an object of 
derision. If the railroad brotherhoods will not join in an 
effort to bring about the ownership and permanent operation 
of the railroads by the government, in the interest of the 
country as a whole, public ownership advocates should refuse 
to co-cperate with them. 

The mechanism for which the Plumb plan makes pro- 
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vision is far too complex to work well. Instead of having 
a purchase board, a board of directors, a wage board, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, each with important 
independent powers, there should be but one body, with full 
authority, subject to supervision by Congress and the Presj- 
dent, to acquire and manage the properties. 
workers might properly have minority representation in 
such a body. 

[ sympathize with the desire of labor for a larger voice 
in the management of industry. It seems to me, however, 
that that desire must seek its satisfaction, through develop- 
ment of the co-operative idea, mainly in competitive pro- 
ductive industry, with a measurable output. Railroad trans- 
portation should not be looked upon as a business, but as 
service. It is akin, in this respect, to the postal system, the 
fire department and the school system. It should not be run 
upon competitive lines, but it should be dealt with as a 
public monopoly. The suggestion that the railroad em- 
ployees be allowed to run the railroads in their own interest, 
after purchase by the government, is even less defensible in 
some ways than would be a suggestion that the teachers 
should manage the schools, or that firemen should direct 
the affairs of a city fire department, in such a way as to 
insure primarily the promotion of the interests of the teach- 
ers or of the firemen. 


Passenger Tickets of Metal 


NAMELED metal tickets are in use on the Metropolitan 
F Raiiway, of London, for passengers traveling every day. 

Circular disks about 114 in. in diameter are used for 
first class, and disks with straight sides and round corners, 
about like an old-fashioned American brass baggage check, 
are used for third class. These tickets have been introduced 
as an experiment, and will be furnished to any passenger 
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who will buy one for twelve months, and will apply for 
it a month before it is needed. The designs are enameled 
in red, white and blue, the colors being arranged to facili- 
tate identification of different issues. Each ticket has 4 
small ring by which the holder can suspend it from the 
outside of his coat. 


The Kansas City Northwestern ceased operation on NO 
vember 1, for the second time in three months because 0! 


financial difficulties. The decision of 90 yardmen, mechanics 
and blacksmiths to strike precipitated the last stoppage In- 
creased cost of coal, wage demands and the prospect o! @ 
y tne 


coal famine contributed to the financial difficulties ©! 
road according to E. H. Campbell, general superintendent 
The road is 158 miles long, from Kansas City, Kan., to Vit 
ginia, Neb 


The railroad * 
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Ready to Start for the Mill—a Narrow Gage Cane 





Train “Loaded to the Guards” 


Cuba’s Sugar Cane Railways a Large Market 


The Importance and Extent of the Sugar Plantation Lines. 


Possibilities for Improvements 


By John P. Risque 


Part I—General Description 


LMOST ANY RAILROAD MAN in Cuba from a chuchero 
A (switchman) up, knows that “la Zafra,” the Spanish 

term for the sugar cane harvest, is one of the most 
potential words on the island. At that important season of 
the year, which commences about the first of December and 
lasts until June, all hands and wheels are urged to keep 
moving 24 hours a day. ‘The switchman referred to and 
anybody else concerned with the big job of transporting 
29 million tons of sugar cane to 195 mills, knows that the 
“harder the grind the more sure the reward”—and all hands 
perform accordingly. Nobody knows the meaning of the 
season better than the jefe locomotoras of a plantation, in 
whose charge is generally found from two to 17 locomotives. 
The maestro carpintero (master carpenter) likewise appre- 
ciates the significance of the approach of the country’s an- 
nual event, for the preparation of all the cane cars is up 
to him. ‘Their sense of responsibility is well developed; 
they are aware of the penalties involved by a forced shutting 
down of the mill for any reasons which could be traced 
to the locomotive or car departments. 


The Main Lines 


The principal public lines of Cuba are of 4-ft. 814-in. 
gage and are familiarly known in the cane growing dis- 
tricts, as the “linea principal.” Aside from 13 small and 
independent companies, which operate about 700 kilometers 
all told, the linea principal is composed of two systems with 
),163 kilometers of line. ‘The western properties comprise 
the United Railways of Havana, an English corporation, 
which with its subsidiaries, composes two-thirds of the 
total, or 2,113 kilometers. These subsidiaries are the Cuban 
Central Railways, the Western Railway of Havana, the 
Havena Central Railroad and the Mariano Railway, the 
two last named being lines electrically operated. 


cunts is the first of three articles on the sugar plantation railways of 
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The tracks of the United lines run as far east as the 
city of Santa Clara, a point which is nearly half-way down 
the island from west to east. From that point the Cuba 
railroad, composing the other third of the main line mileage, 
is an American corporation operating to the eastern end of 
the island. Between them they maintain fast and frequent 
train service from Havana, near the western end of the 
island, to Santiago de Cuba on the extreme eastern end, 
and intermediate points. ‘The Pullman cars which are pro- 
vided are always well patronized. Although non-vestibuled, 
built of wood and mounted on two four-wheel trucks, they 
are thoroughly comfortable, carry a buffet and provide ex- 
cellent accommodation. Branch line service is generally 
convenient and comfortable and as fully dependable as some 
of our own. First-class day coaches are similar to those on 
the roads of the United States, and third-class cars, which 
appear in a majority on each passenger train, are chiefly 
comprised of old cars, but thoroughly clean and equipped: 
with wooden seats. 

With the exception of the third-class cars referred to, 
which are of unquestionable value in handling the vast 
army of workers which moves to and from the plantations 
twice a year—and in considerable numbers at all times of 
the year—an American railroad man would, as far as the 
physical equipment is concerned, feel quite at home on a 
Cuban train. If he should stop at any way station on the 
main line to observe operations he would recognize Ameri- 
can standards at the station and on the right of way. How- 
ever, if he should write down his impressions of a few rail- 
road customs which he found there, and with which he was 
unfamiliar, prominent among these notes would probably 
appear some reference to bright red pilot beams and number 
plates which characterize the front ends of the United’s 
locomotives—efficient warnings against head-on collisions. 
A description and possibly a sketch of cast iron water tanks 
would interest the “boys” in the water service back home. 
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Main line “turn outs” at stations would contribute to the 
interest of the collection, and in matters of operating, de- 
spatching, etc., he could observe much. For lack of any 
better method of relieving his feelings he could scribble a 
few caustic comments in plain English on the subject of 
the station agents who open their ticket windows as the train 
pulls in, regardless of the size and impatience of the crowd 
of patrons assembled in the waiting room and on the plat- 
form. 

He would be interested in, and would probably make 
note of, the fact that a half a dozen or more empty or 
loaded cane trains had gone through in quick succession, 
each drawn by a different type of locomotive whose lettering 
proclaimed it as belonging to a different owner. 

These are the private cane trains, operated by the re- 
spective plantations, more or less remote from the main 
line, which use the “linea principal’ in their trips to and 
from distant fields in search for cane for their respective 
mills. 


Extent of the Cane Railways 


Records show that privately owned plantation lines ex- 
ceed the main lines of the island by about 750 kilometers, 
there being a total of 4,633 kilometers of cane railways, in 
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in Havana—the latter occupation being a pleasant pastime 
and fully as lucrative as working at the mill. 

Long lines of empty and more or less dilapidated cane 
cars are lined up on tracks near the mill and leading to 
the fields. ‘The ‘“‘central’s” three, or five, or ten locomotives, 
as the case may be, may be found under shelter of the 
sugar mill roof if there is room, or backed onto the most 
available switch regardless of protection against the weather, 
There they will stand until tiempo de reparacion, or the 
repair season, arrives about the middle of September. An 
examination of these engines offers mute testimony to their 
six months’ battle in the fields—24 hours a day—day in 
and day out with infrequent stops or none at all for boiler 
washing and the necessary running repairs. Damaged or 
missing pilots and a dented front cylinder head casting here 
and there testify to a choque (collision) or two, and tell- 
tale mud on a smokestack, dome casing or jacket would 
lead to the inference that its owner had failed to negotiate 
a difficult kink somewhere in the track and had lain up- 
side-down in the field until a crew could be spared to go 
out to bring it in. 

Devoid of even the simplest types of cranes, as these 
plantations usually are, this frequent job is both arduous 
and costly. If the jefe de moviemiento of the jefe locomo- 














A Sugar Mill “Batey” 


the service of which there are about 1,200 locomotives and 
unknown thousands of cars. ‘Two-thirds of the trackage 
is of 3-ft. gage and some of it is narrower. The balance 
is 4-ft. 8Y%-in. Of the total mileage noted, one company 
operating 17 large plantations owns 1,200 kilometers alone, 
380 of which is narrow gage. 


Tiempo Muerto 


Upon completion of the “Zafra” in the month of June, 
the mills shut down and the all-pervading stillness of 
tiempo muerto (dead time) which follows is as noticeable 
by contrast to the busy harvest season just past as a 
sudden cessation of the island’s famous breezes which rarely 
ever fail to blow. A visit at this time to any plantation 
and its mill, known as the “ingenio” or “central,” completes 
the evidence that for the time being “everything is off.’ 
The annual crop is ground, the sugar and molasses is stored 
or shipped and the entire personnel—cutters, railroaders, 
mill hands and others—are gone; some to play, some to 
work in stores in the cities and perhaps some to run jitneys 


toras or the maestro carpintero—being the traffic superin- 
tendent, the locomotive chief and the car foreman respect- 
ively, the “big three” of a railroad end of a large plantation 
—are still on the job, the keeper of the ingenio store, él 
bodeguero, will know about it. But at this unseasonable 
time, he will probably admit that tiempo muerto has set 
in in its most aggravated stage and that if Senor Admims- 
trador (the general manager) has remained, there is no wel- 
come on the mat for people who want to do business; they 
had better come again. 

The last named gentleman is as truly a potentate as eve 
existed. He is sometimes the owner, but always the boss. 
His authority is unquestioned and respected, and it no 
infrequently happens that he is regarded with affection and 
esteem by every worker on the job—many of whom he has 
known for years. 

The administrador is the logical buyer; it is he who ™ 
the last analysis, signs or vetoes pedidos and requisitions 
of importance, even though converts must first be made 
among the department heads of the mill. Frequently it will 
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be found that the jefe maquinista or chief engineer of the 
mill is an authority on purchases and acquisitions of new 
methods, including renewals of locomotives and cars and 
revisions or additions of facilities for their repair—but these 
organizations vary with the individual mills. 

At some plantations the locomotive and car men report 
to the chief engineer; at others they report direct to the 
administrador. ‘The former official is a good man to cul- 
tivate in either case. 

As has been pointed out, tiempo muerto is a bad time 








The Original Cuban Switch Engine 


to seek business among the sugar mills of Cuba. Logically 
it would seem, to the uninitiated, to be the psychological 
time and it might be, if tradition had not decreed other- 
wise. If.the closing of the mill were followed immediately 
by a thorough inventory of damaged equipment and the 
writing of necessary requisitions, the result of such action 
would doubtless obviate many costly delays in the arrival 
of all classes of materials indispensable to the next start 
of operations. But as stated before, tradition relegates this 
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“comes back” with the advance of the army of returning 
workers whose arrivals give renewed impetus and hope to 
the traders in the sugar mill towns. Before the end of 
September tiempo de reparacion—the great preparations for 
the coming crop—is under way and shortly thereafter, the 
orders for almost every conceivable kind of supplies are 
forwarded to the principal centers of supply. 


Material Rodante 


This is the term for rolling stock. Narrow gage locomo- 
tives follow a conventional design and vary slightly. They 
are principally of 2-6-0 or 2-8-0 types and are represented 
by the various American models which are illustrated and 
described in locomotive builders’ plantation locomotive 
catalogs. Outside and inside driving boxes appear, and 
late models have Walschaert valve gears. Copper fireboxes 
and tubes, which existed in large numbers, are being re- 
placed by steel and charcoal iron, owing to the high price 
of copper. Air brakes, vacuum brakes, and electric, carbide 
and oil headlighting vary according to the tastes of the 
jefe locomotoras and his persuasive powers. ‘Two-inch 
horizontal steam pumps located on the running board are 
popular, being used to draw water from shallow ditches 
along the right of way and supplant injectors when the 
latter fail to work. ‘Tenders are mostly eight-wheel and are 
provided with ample water spaces. Standard gage engines 
vary from wheezy old high wheel Moguls of the vintage of 
1880 to modern superheater Consolidations equipped with 
many modern devices. Belgian 2-6-0 types with elaborate 
smoke stacks and screw reverse gears and Moguls from the 
Henschel and Borsig factories in Germany are to be found. 

One of the latest German contributions just prior to the 
war comprised two Moguls, German throughout with the 
exception of American bar frames—a wise provision as 
neighbors with engines equipped with European plate 
frames have found out. The German locomotive man found 
favor in Cuba, not so much because of his types, but on 
account of his business policy. He was ready to make 
almost any kind of a business bargain, even to putting his 

















The Cienpiegos Express on the United Railways of Havana 


job to more than two months after the shut-down. Even 
if the management should attempt to advance the requisition 
date, it would be difficult to find men who would volunteer 
lor the job at any price. Six months’ hard labor with many 
operatives on 12-hour shifts and more, often finds the June 
vacation due in the minds of the operatives before it arrives. 
The passing of tiempo muerto is manifested in the middle 
ot August by renewed activity along the main line. Freight 
‘rains increase in numbers and length. Conspicuous among 
the loads appear machinery and building materials with an 
‘casional trainload headed for plantations with far- 
sighted management. A month later passenger business 





engines to work to earn their cost. He thus made a great 
quantity of sales in spite of the remoteness of his base of 
supplies for repair parts. 

That the great war did not overlook contributing its quota 
of misfortune, even to the selection of cane engines, is wit- 
nessed by the presence of familiar old “has beens” from 
lines in the states. Many of these “thoroughly rebuilt” 
specimens look as if they were too feeble to venture out of 
the “batey.” Some of them are ex-passenger engines which 
did their bits with fast schedules in the 90’s. Their late 
owners apparently did not have the heart to relegate them 
to the scrap pile where they most legitimately belonged, 
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but were willing to prolong their miserable lives—for a 
consideration. ‘There is this to be said, however, that these 
“second-handers” made it possible for some mills to tide 
over a season and to secure cane. If they had been com- 
pelled to rely upon the world’s war-time production of 
locomotives they would have gone without. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that unscrupulous dealers on the island, 
and off of it, took advantage of the situation and succeeded 
in selling types and materials that were wholly unfit for the 
service. As a consequence of promiscuous “hit and miss” 
locomotive buying, the general run of mills with five or 
more engines will enjoy a variety. Tubes vary with each 
type, not to mention numberless varieties and sizes of 
everything else on the engines. One of the most infrequent 
and encouraging sights on the island is the plantation with 
its locomotives all alike—or so nearly so as to simplify one 
of the most difficult problems with which they have to deal 
—maintenance and the procurement and stocking of sup- 
plies. 


No One Can Tell What . 
Interest Rates Will Be 


J. Lisman, of F. J. Lisman & Co., New York, has sent 
the following letter to Albert B. Cummins, Chairman 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, and to 
John J. Esch, Chairman of the House Committee on Inter- 

state Commerce: 

The principal object of present railroad legislation is in- 
tended to be, as I understand it, the rehabilitation of the 
credit of the railroads in order to enable them to get the 
necessary additional capital required for purposes of ex- 
pansion. 

As a specialist dealing in railroad securities for 
about 30 years, I am somewhat familiar with the finances 
of nearly every railroad company in the United States, and 
having this information, I want to state emphatically that 
the 5% per cent return will not attract capital under present 
conditions. 

I will now proceed to prove this statement as 
concisely as possible by giving you the prices at which the 
securities of some of our best railroads are now selling. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 4s, due 1955, are selling 
on the New York Stock Exchange, at 69, at which price 
they pay about 6.15 per cent, taking re-payment at par 36 
years hence into consideration. 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Div. 3% per cent bonds, 
due 1925, are selling on the New York Stock Exchange at 
prices to pay over 7 per cent. The 5 per cent general mort- 
gage bonds of the system are selling at 71 paying 7 per cent. 
- Chesapeake & Ohio, 414s and 5 per cent bonds are selling 
at prices to pay considerably over 6 per cent. 

Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul bonds are selling at prices 
to pay over 714 per cent. 

Some of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific bonds can 
be bought at prices to pay over 9 per cent. 


Chicago & Western Indiana 4s, a closed first mortgage on 
an important terminal in Chicago, are selling at a price to 
yield 6'4 per cent. 

Denver & Rio Grande System. ‘The first mortgage bonds 
are selling on a 7% per cent basis and junior issues which 
are paying their interest are selling at prices to pay over 
9 per cent. 

Erie Railroad. Various issues of this system can be 
bought at prices to pay 10 per cent. 

New York Central Svstem. Scme of the direct mortgage 
bonds of this system, like the consolidated 4s, are selling at 
a price to pay 534 per cent. 
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The 6 per cent Convertible Debenture bonds are selling 
at 96. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 4 per cent main 
bonds, that is—Central New England first 4s, are selling 
at 59, yielding over 7 per cent. : 

Norfolk & Western 6 per cent debentures are selling on a 
5% per cent basis. 

Pennsylvania Railroad. ‘The 5 per cent bonds of this 
system are selling on a 5.40 per cent basis, and sold a few 
days ago on a 5.50 per cent basis. 

St. Louis-San Francisco prior lien bonds, $70,000,000 
of junior securities paying interest back of them, are sell- 
ing on a 7 per cent basis and some of the junior securities, 
paying interest, are selling at prices to pay from 10 per 
cent to 12 per cent. . 

To the best of my knowledge, there are at the moment 
three railroads whose securities are not selling below a SY 
per cent basis, and they could not sell any substantial 
quantity of bonds better than a 6 per cent basis. I refer 
to Chicago & North Western, Chicago, Burlington & 
(Quincy and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

New York city and many other tax-exempt bonds are 
selling at prices yielding from 4.40 per cent to 5 per cent, 
Government bonds pay approximately 434 per cent. at pres- 
ent. Capital will not buy taxable securities and cannot be 
attracted to taxable securities, unless it gets a yield equal 
to 434, plus the average income tax and in addition thereto 
some compensation for whatever risk is incurred. 

It does not seem reasonable that the railroads should be 
allowed to earn a return which is less than money is yield- 
ing in the open market. Suppose you owned a farm and 
had a tenant farmer whom you wanted to go ahead and 
develop and improve said farm and to buy a good team 
of mules How far do you think this tenant would 
get if you gave him $500 to buy this team of mules when 
other people were paying $600 for the same mules? I think 
you will agree with me that the tenant would not get the 
mules, and your farm would not be improved. 

Unless the suggested rate of interest is changed, the pro- 
posed bill is worthless and useless. 

I wish to offer the following constructive suggestion. 
The loard of directors of the Federal Reserve Bank is a 
body nominated by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. These gentlemen compose the only finan- 
cial board, which keeps in close touch with the money 
market and which always knows what would be a fair rate 
cf interest frem time to time. Why should not the fixing of 
i fair return be left to this very competent board? 

Practically all of the bonds above named were originally 
sold to investors on a 4 per cent to a 4'4 per cent basis. 
The present low price level is due: 

1. To the general demand for money the world over, 
which has made itself felt before the war. 

2. To the war and consequent large borrowing by all 
governments. 


3. The extraordinary low price in many ways is due t0 
the uncerta nty of the future of the railroads. 

Legislation will overcome the third cause but it cannot 
ond will not overcome the first and second causes. No man 
living under present conditions of the world knows what 
a fair rate of interest for prime securities is going to be 


two or five years hence. The directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, however, are unquestionably the best judges 
of what is a fair rate of interest for borrowers to pay !r 
time to time. Why, therefore, not let them determine tls 
point ? 


rom 


THe Utan LercisLtatureE has passed a law authorizing 
State Public Utilities Commission tc grant certificates of © 
venience and necessity to railroad corporations. The rung 
becomes effective on December 5, 1919. 
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Investment Bankers’ Association of America 


Report of Committee on Railroad Securities; Weak and 
Strong Road Problem Analyzed 


Association was held in St. Louis on October 20, 21 

and 22. John E. Oldham, vice chairman of the com- 
mittee on railroad securities, presented the following report 
of his committee: 

At the convention held at Atlantic City in December of 
last year, the association placed itself on record as opposed 
to the policy of government ownership and operation of 
the railroads and in favor of their return, as early as pos- 
sible or practicable, to private ownership under such altered 
methods: of regulation as would insure sound railroad credit 
and an adequate system of transportation. 

It may be said that for some years prior to the taking over 
of the railroads by the government railroad credit had 
become so depreciated and doubtful that even the strongest 
railroad companies were having great difficulty in financing 
their requirements. There were many who believed that 
under the circumstances the transportation requirement of 
the country could not be met unless private credit were sup- 
planted by government credit and that the solution of the 
problem of satisfactory and adequate transportation was 
therefore to be found only through government ownership. 

At the time the resolutions of the association were passed 
it appeared probable that there would be an early termina- 
tion of federal control and it was expected that the question 
of public or private ownership would at once become a vital 
public question. It was found, however, that public senti- 
ment was already undergoing such a change in regard to 
public management in general that at no time during the 
year has there appeared to be any real danger that Congress 
would adopt a government ownership plan. Even the propo- 
sition of the Railroad Administration for a continuance of 
federal control for a period of five years for the purpose, as 
stated by the director general, of establishing more clearly 
the relative merits of private and government management, 
was so generally opposed by shippers, railroad managements, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the public gener- 
ally that the proposal was not given serious consideration 
even by the Congressional committee to whom it was referred. 
There appeared to be great apprehension lest a continuation 
of federal control would result in an indefinite postponement 
of the return of the railroads to private management and that 
government ownership would be the inevitable result. Had 
the extension of time been proposed with a view to meeting 
the many difficult problems incident to the transition from 
federal to private control, without making the eventual re- 
turn to private management more difficult or more doubtful, 
it is possible that the opposition would not have been so uni- 
versal. In view of the circumstances, the committee has not 
felt called upon during the year to concern itself seriously 
with the question of government ownership. 


T" ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Investment Bankers’ 


Bills Before Congress 


A number of bills have been introduced into Congress 
based upon the plans prepared by various associations, but 
it does not seem probable that any of these bills will be 
enacted into legislation without material revisions and 
changes, for opinions are still at variance on some ques- 
tions which are of fundamental importance. 

lhese questions have particularly to do with methods of 
Tate-making. They bring up for consideration the relative 
advantages of incorporating a definite, fixed rule of rate- 
making in the legislation itself or of incorporating a clear 
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and well defined statement of principles only leaving the 
application of these principles to the commission which will 
have jurisdiction over rates and further to be applied in 
accordance with the facts and circumstances as they may 
exist from time to time. 

The question, therefore, is whether Congress shall at this 
time determine some fixed minimum rate of return on some 
unknown value as a measure of a fair return, or whether it 
will place the responsibility of sustaining credit upon some 
governmental commission, indicating more clearly than here- 
tofore the principles which the commission will be expected 
to follow in reaching its conclusions in regard to rates which 
will be adequate to sustain credit. 

A further matter to be considered in connection with the 
method of rate making is the question of limiting the in- 
come of all carriers alike to the same fixed return on some 
value to be established and making provision for the 
“recapture” as it is called by some, or “confiscation” as it 
has been termed by others, of the excess income above the 
established return whether such excess arises from foresight 
and good business judgment or from superior management 
and more efficient operation. 

The differences in point of view in regard to these matters 
are indicated by the provisions for rate making and dispo- 
sition of so-called excess earnings set forth in the scveral 
bills which have been prepared embodying the suggestions of 
the railroad executives, the Transportation Conference, the 
National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities and 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Other bills have also been introduced including the Esch 
bill, which represents the point of view of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Plumb bill, which is largely 
in the interests of labor. 

The four bills to which special reference is made are the 
ones which have been given the most serious consideration 
and the committee in its report will confine itself largely to 
a discussion of the provisions contained in these bills. These 
bills all recognize the same fundamental difficulties and 
differ substantially only in the methods of meeting these 
d‘fficulties. They agree that successful railroad policy must 
first of all create conditions which will assure the extension 
of railroad facilities to meet the industrial and commercial 
needs of the country. To meet the conditions, they recognize 
that the credit of the railroads of the country generally, indi- 
vidually and collectively, must be placed on a.sound and 
satisfactory basis. 

It is natural under the circumstances that mucli of the 
controversy in connection with the various plans should enter 
upon the proposed method of rate making and the determina- 
tion of a standard by which an adequate return be measured. 


Weak and Strong Roads 


To provide rates which will permit the less favorably situ- 
ated roads to prosper without providing too generous a re- 
turn for the roads more favorably situated, especially as 
rates must of necessity be uniform for all roads operating in 
the same territory, is generally conceded to be the most vital 
problem to be solved. ‘To meet this problem the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities proposed that 
the country be divided into rate making districts and that a 
fair return should be measured by a return which would be 
adequate for the average road in each of the districts. It 
proposed that the aggregate investment of all the 
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roads in each district should serve as a basis for computing 
the return and that 6 per cent on this aggregate investment 
should constitute the aggregate income for the roads in the 
district as a whole. It, however, recognized, because of the 
disparity in operating and financial conditions, that even 
though the return were adequate for the railroads taken as 
a whole, there would still be railroads with advantages above 
the average which would receive a larger return than would 
be justified if the rates were made only with a view to provid- 
ing a fair return on the investment in these roads; and also 
that there would be railroads below the average which 
would not receive a return commensurate with the fair in- 
vestment in their properties. It is proposed, therefore, that 
earnings above 6 per cent in individual cases should be 
treated as excess income, only a part of which should be 
retained for the benefit of the owners of the properties and 
that the balance should be disposed of in ways from which 
railroad employees and the less successful roads would 
benefit. 

The National Transportation Conference, also recogniz- 
ing the difficulty of providing an equitable return for both 
the strong and the weak roads under uniform rates, attempted 
to solve the difficulty in the same way, determining the aggre- 
gate income on the basis of a 6 per cent return on the ag- 
gregate property investment of the roads as a whole in each 
rate-making district. 

The essential difference in the plans of the National As- 
sociation of Owners of Railroad Securities and of the Trans- 
portation Conference in regard to matters relating to rate 
making have to do with determining what part of the in- 
come shall be considered excess income in individual cases 
and the purposes for which this income may be used. 

The Transportation Conference or Chamber of Commerce 
plan, recognized the contention that the so-called excess in- 
come tax, determined upon the basis of existing property 
investment in individual cases as provided in the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities or Warfield 
plan, would be a discrimination against the conservatively 
managed and financed properties in favor of the roads which 
have been less conservative in their accounting methods. 
That a railroad which had a large property investment, due 
to unsound accounting practices, and larger than would be 
justified by a fair valuation of its property, would distribute 
less in the form of excess income than a railroad of equal 
property value which had been more conservative. It, there- 
fore, proposed that the excess income should be determined 
on the basis of relative earning capacity rather than upon a 
valuation determined by the existing property investment 
standing on the books of the individual companies. The 
Chamber of Commerce plan also provided that a substan- 
tially larger part of the so-called excess income should be 
conserved for the benefit of the properties on which the 
earnings originated than was provided in the Warfield plan, 
as a measure of protection to the investors in these properties 
and contained no provision for the distribution of any part 
of this income for the benefit of employees. 

The Railroad Executives also sought to determine a fair 
return on the basis of average conditions. They were op- 
posed however to the principle advocated by the other two 
plans mentioned, that the amount of income necessary to 
support credit should be determined by any fixed rate or 
return on property investment. They provided that the 
amount of income necessary for an adequate return should 
be left largely to the determination of a transportation board 
created by the bill and that this board should be instructed 
to study the conditions under which capital could be ob- 
tained; should acquaint itself with the credit position of 
the individual carriers and with a broad and comprehensive 
view of the situation should certify to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from time to time the amount of income 
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necessary to sustain railroad credit upon a proper basis; that 
the recommendations of the board should serve as a guide 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission in its consideration 
of rates, and rates should be made and adjusted with a view 
to producing the amount of income recommended by the 
board unless good cause could be shown for overruling its 
recommendations. | 

The Railway Executives take issue with both the Cham- 
ber of Commierce and Warfield plans in the matter of dis- 
tributing the so-called excess income of the strong roads for 
the benefit of the weak. They contend that it would be un- 
constitutional to deprive the owners of the successful roads 
of the income obtained under competitive rates which have 
been recognized as reasonable by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and that the entire earnings should be retained 
for the benefit of the owners of the properties on which they 
originate. 

The Cummins bill is in line with the other proposals to 
the extent that the rates should be determined with a view to 
average conditions. In its original draft, although it is our 
understanding that the revised bill will probably be changed 
in this respect, it did not provide for any fixed return but 
left the matter, as in the case of the Railway Executive bill, 
to be determined by a Transportation Board, subject to re- 
view by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It however 
contains an excess earnings provision which appears to fol- 
low the suggestions of the Warfield plan more nearly than 
that of the Chamber of Commerce plan as far as the pro- 
posed uses of such income is concerned. It is probable that 
the provisions of the original bill will be changed in this 
respect also and eventually be brought more in line with the 
suggestions contained in the bill of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The determination of the value of the property to be 
used as a basis for determining the so-called excess income is 
to be left with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The National Transportation Conference, the Association 
of Railway Executives and the Cummins bills are much in 
accord in providing for the eventual consolidation of exist- 
ing systems in the several districts into a limited number of 
strong competing companies, as the best means of meeting the 
problem of the strong and weak roads, believing that in this 
way the disparity in operating and financial conditions can 
be so equalized that the newly constituted systems will be 
able to earn substantially the same rate of return upon their 
property investments. 


Consolidation or Excess Income Taxation 


If these expectations were realized, there would be but lit- 
tle difference in the amount of surplus income of the indi- 
vidual roads and the necessity of making any provision for 
the disposition of excess income would be correspondingly 
lessened. 

The question to be considered, therefore, is whether the 
so-called problem of the weak and strong roads is more 
easily and more satisfactorily solved by removing the dis- 
parity in conditions through a consolidation of the proper- 
ties on such terms as may be reasonable and fair to all con- 
cerned, or to allow the disparity in conditions to remain and 
attempt to provide in some way for a fair distribution 0 
the so-called excess incomes which must necessarily accrue 
to the more favorably situated railroads under these cil 
cumstances. 

A study of the essential provisions of these bills taken 4s 4 
whole seems to indicate that the future railroad policy of the 
country is likely to be developed along lines which will bring 
about greater unification of ownership and operation resulting 
in the consolidation of many existing lines now in compe 
tition, these consolidations being undertaken not only for the 
purpose of simplifying ratemaking through the equalization 
of conditions of competition but also for the purpose of elim! 
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nating waste in operation and preventing unnecessary dupli- 
cation of facilities. With this in view the proposed legisla- 
tion universally provides for permissive consolidations and 
in some cases, after a lapse of a stated period, for com- 
pulsory consolidations. To facilitate consolidations the bills 
all contemplate the removal of restrictions imposed by the 
Sherman anti-trust law, the majority of them also contain 
provisions for compulsory federal incorporation in order to 
remove some of the difficulties occasioned by the conflict of 
federal and state laws. As a further indication of the ten- 
dency toward greater unification it may be pointed out that 
the proposed legislation quite generally provides for greater 
common use of terminals, equipment and other facilities, as 
well as the pooling of traffic under proper restrictions when 
not incompatible with the public interest. 

In the matter of supervision over issues of securities as 
well as in the matter of control over the expenditures of the 
proceeds of these securities, there is little difference of opin- 
ion, the bills providing that such supervision and control 
shall rest with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Labor Problem 


It is obvious that a railroad program cannot be complete 
or successful which does not insure continued and uninter- 
rupted railroad service and in order to accomplish this, con- 
ditions surrounding labor must be satisfactory, wages paid 
for labor must be as liberal and working conditions as at- 
tractive as in other lines of industry. Settlement of labor 
grievances must be determined promptly by a fair and im- 
partial consideration of the circumstances without resort to 
strikes and the proposed legislation accordingly provides for 
boards of arbitration on which labor interests will have 
proper representation. It may be said that if the point of 
view and attitude of the railroad employees is fairly repre- 
sented by the Plumb bill, which is prepared in the interests 
of labor and which seeks to nationalize the railroads and 
establish a policy of complete domination of transportation 
by the labor interests, it seems very doubtful if any of the 
provisions for arbitration proposed in the bills which have 
been discussed will be satisfactory from the labor standpoint. 

While the progress which has been made during the past 
year toward a sound permanent policy of railroad regulation 
may be viewed with some satisfaction, there is, nevertheless, 
serious danger that adequate provision may not be made for 
the stabilization of credit during the time which must neces- 
sarily elapse before the permanent policy can become effec- 
tive. The early discontinuance of the guarantee of the stan- 
dard return as proposed by some of the bills seems to indi- 
cate that the difficulties which the weaker systems will have 
in re-establishing their former status in the field of trans- 
portation are not fully appreciated. Not only have the traffic 
departments of many of these systems been largely reduced 
or become inoperative but their business generally has been 
seriously disarranged and to some extent diverted to other 
systems, 

Furthermore, the policy of the administration in the mat- 
ter of compensation of employees will render it difficult for 


many roads to regain their former position. While rates can’ 


be established which will offset the total increase in wages 
when applied to the railroads as a whole, the effect of the 
policy of equalizing wages will render it difficult to dis- 
tribute the benefits arising from the increase in rates pro- 
portionately among the systems to accord with the increase 
i wages in individual cases. 

It is obvious under these circumstances that the in- 
crease in wages which has taken place will prove a greater 
burden to some systems than to others. 

It should be understood that before the railroads were 
taken over by the government, railroad wages were made 
with relation to the cost of living and wages for similar em- 
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ployment in different communities. The demand of the 
railroad employees that the same kind of work should be 
equally compensated regardless of the cost of living and 
wages for similar employment in different communities was 
acceded to by the administration and the railroads will doubt- 
less be returned to their owners with this method of determin- 
ing wages in force. As the responsibility for this situation 
is the result of a wage policy adopted by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration the government should assume the responsi- 
bility for sustaining the credit of the roads affected until the 
owners of these properties have had an opportunity to adjust 
themselves to the conditions created by this policy. It is 
evident that this adjustment can take place only by return 
to the policy of determining wages as heretofore based on the 
cost of living and the average wages for similar employment 
in the communities served or by averaging the cost for the 
railroads as a whole, which would in part be accomplished 
if consolidations or properties took place in line with the 
permanent policy proposed. 


The Transition Period 


It seems probable that it will take a much longer time 
than the few months proposed to bring about these adjust- 
ments whichever method is adopted. Not only as a measure 
of justice, but also because of the importance of maintain- 
ing railroad credit generally, consideration should be given 
to continuing the standard return as the simplest way of 
guaranteeing credit until it is assured that conditions per- 
taining to the railroads not only as a whole but to the rail- 
roads individually, have approached more nearly to those 
which prevailed prior to federal control or until the new 
relationships, which are to be established between the rail- 
road lines with the permanent policy proposed, are more 
nearly completed. 

In brief, it may be said that the credit of many railroads 
during the period of federal control has been dependent 
entirely upon the guarantee of income provided by the stan- 
dard return and a discontinuance of this guarantee under 
circumstances which will render it impossible for a con- 
siderable number of railroads to maintain themselves in 
independent operation will contribute to the further unset- 
tlement and lack of confidence in railroad securities gen- 
erally. It is further likely also to bring direct losses 
to the government which might be avoided if credit gener- 
ally were sustained and capital were thus made available 
with which to liquidate the many millions of obligations 
due the government. 

While it is desirable from all points of view that the 
financial relationship between the government and the rail- 
roads should be terminated as promptly as possible after the 
relinquishment of federal management, at the same time if 
the policy toward railroad rates and revenues is carried out as 
provided in the legislation the income derived from transpor- 
tation from the railroads as a whole should be sufficient to 
guarantee the government against any loss occasioned by the 
continuance of the standard return. If the rates are not suf- 
ficient to guarantee the government against loss, income would 
not be sufficient to provide the necessary income for the rail- 
roads to sustain their credit and it would thus be clearly 
demonstrated that the proposed legislation had failed to 
meet its most important objective. It furthermore provides 
the simplest method of disposing of the problem of the so- 
called excess income during the time which will elapse 
before normal conditions are restored. 

The result of the consideration and study which your 
committee has given to this subject confirms the position 
taken by the Association in connection with the original 
appointment of the committee that government ownership 
or operation is both impracticable and unwise and is not 
in the permanent interest of the railroads, the general pub- 
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lic, the shippers of labor, and it is our opinion that this 
conclusion is shared by an increasing number of people 
and that it can be safely said that public sentiment is, at 
the time, overwhelmingly against it. 

The question of rairoad credit is of such momentous and 
all-embracing importance that its proper solution may be 
said to be a sine qua non to the development and preservation 
of the prosperity of the country and to all its individual 
citizens. The committee therefore feels that there must be 
incorporated in any plan which is finally adopted such 
conditions as will enable the railroads confidently to appeal 
to the general public for new money necessary to the devel- 
opment of the situation by the sale of stock as well as 
bonds and it is well known that stock cannot be sold ex- 
cept where the opportunities exist for a satisfactory return 
on the investment commensurate with the risks involved. 

In conclusion, we wish to record our opinion that a very 
satisfactory development of public sentiment has taken 
place during the past year and that the country, as a whole, 
has a much more normal conception of the railroad prob- 
lem than perhaps ever before and is more disposed to at- 
tack the problem and its solution without passion or 
pre-conceived prejudices. 

We feel that the country is especially to be congratulated 
on the conscientious intelligent manner in which the sub- 
ject has been approached by the committee in both houses of 
Congress. ‘These committees in their personnel have the 
advantage of experience on the subject of a number of the 
members who have, by previous service on congressional 
committees, familiarized themselves with the large prob- 
lems involved; and we have a feeling of considerable con- 
fidence that when the congressional measures are prefected 
they will exhibit the result of trained intelligence and con- 
scientious effort to solve the problem in a recognition of the 
vital relations which this mammoth industry bears to the 
fundamental prosperity of the country. The attitude of the 
committee also warrants the view that, before final action is 
taken, the most considerate hearing will be given to such 
further suggestions or views as may be presented. 

The report was signed by Allen B. Forbes, chairman. 

Discussion 

Mr. Oldham after presenting the committee report dis- 
cussed it from his own individual point of view in part 
as follows: 

I think this question of the transition period is a most 
important one, and I do not think it has been fully consid- 
ered from the standpoint of labor and of the equalization 
of wages. I think in a general way that we understand 
that wages have not only been increased, but they have been 
equalized. But just the bearing of that on the different rail- 
roads, as I have said, I do not think is fully appreciated. 

Now, that is the problem that is going to be met by the 
railroads when they are turned back, and it is quite ap- 
parent to me if that condition has to be met, while there 
was a disparity in the operating costs of roads operating in 
the different communities a uniform rate of wages will 
apply so unequally, that we are going to find that there 
will be an even greater disparity when the railroads are 
turned back because the operating expenses of some roads 
will have increased very much more in proportion than 
others. But I think we are going ahead, the legislation ap- 
pears to be going ahead on the assumption that if we have 
a basis for rate making which will allow the average rail- 
road to prosper as soon as those rates are put in effect the 
railroads ought to be self-sustaining. Now, the rates may 
be sufficient to make them self-sustaining as a whole. You 
may easily grant an increase in rates which will offset the 
total increase in wages, but it is a question of some getting 
more and some getting less, and if we are to have a proper 
solution of the railroad problem, we must have not only 


60 per cent of the railroads with credit, but a full 100 per 
cent of the railroads must have credit. I think the reg] 
problem is a problem of whether we are going to consolidate 
these railroads or whether we are not. If what we get js 
only a little more income, I believe that when we turn these 
railroads loose to operate independently, leaving substan- 
tially the same number of railroads that we have operating 
now, you are going to have just as you have now, about 60 
per cent of the railroads, when I say 60 per cent I refer to 
the portion of the railroads doing 60 per cent of the 
business, that are properly organized financially, that is, 
with a proper relation of stock and bonds, and they will 
be able to finance themselves if you give them a little more 
liberal rates. But, on the other hand, you are going to 
have the other 35 to 40 per cent of the railroads not less 
favorably situated in a large majority of the cases with a 
large proportion of bonds and a small proportion of stock 
not represented, perhaps by the face value of the stock, 
but represented by its market value. That is the real 
equity, and you are not going to solve the problem unless 
you undertake ta put through plans of consolidation in 
such a way that you will remedy this question of railroads 
that have not the proper kind of financial organization, be- 
cause an increase in rates won’t put them in a position 
where they are going to have credit. I think that is the 
fundamental thing, I think the question of the fixed return 
is less important. There is a difference of opinion on the 
subject, I don’t know how the committee would stand on 
that question. 

I think the tendency is towards these consolidations into 
relatively few systems, and I think there is some confu- 
sion in thought in regard to the strong and weak roads. We 
hear these roads referred to as the more favorably situated 
and the less favorably situated, and a uniform rate which 
will permit both to prosper and to equalize conditions we 
provide for the excess income to be taken away from the 
strong for the benefit of the weak. The consolidations, if 
they take place, will serve to equalize the conditions, I 
believe, as proposed in the plan. 

But the difficulty is, when we get talking about these 
strong roads and the weak roads, we start out with the as- 
sumption that the weak roads are less favorably situated from 
a traffic standpoint, unable to support themselves on the 
same rate, etc., and after we have gotten through with 
that then we make the application by classifying every 
road that has poor credit as a weak road. 

Now a large part of those roads which we are accustomed 
to term weak roads, if they were properly financed and had 
a proper relation of stocks and bonds would be strong 
roads. If you should make a comparison of the kind of 


‘business they did, the way they did their business, the cost 


of operation and the amount of money they put back into 
the property, you would not find a substantial difference be- 
tween those roads from the strong roads, and you would 
not discover the real difference until you investigated and 
saw how they distributed their income, and then you would 
find that the weak roads were the roads that were distribu- 


.ting practically the same total to the public in the form of 


interest charges that the strong roads were distributing 0 
both interest charges and dividends. 

And that is about what the difference is. But I am sat- 
isfied that the difficulties of the strong and weak roads cam 
be overcome best through the plan of consolidation which 1s 
the fundamental part of the Transportation Conference 
plan, and which is the most prominent feature, in my judg- 
ment, of the Cummins bill, which has now been acceded to 
by the railway executives, and if anyone wishes to know 
their position I would rather they would learn the position 
of the railroad executives by reading the testimony of Judge 
Thom before the House Committee than to interpret the 
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osition of the railroad executives, perhaps, from the pam- 
phlet of Judge Lovett and some others. They would see 
that they have come together, practically, those three organ- 
izations, for a consolidation of the railroads of the country 
into a relatively few strong competing systems and I be- 
lieve in making this statement, again, I wish to qualify as 
not representing the views of the committee one way or 
another, representing simply my own views on that par- 
ticular point, but I believe that the consolidation of these 
railroads along the lines which have been suggested, will 
be the greatest step forward in solving the railroad diffi- 
culties. 


Railroad Fire Losses in 1918 


HE FIRE LOSS AND PROTECTION SECTION of the Railroad 
"Administration has compiled a bulletin recording the fire 

losses and their causes sustained on 419 railroads under 
federal control during the year 1918; the percentage that 
the number of losses from each cause bears to the total 
number of losses and the percentage that the amount under 
each cause bears to the total amount of losses sustained. 
These have been classified for better reference under two 
general headings, one giving the causes of fires to buildings 
and their contents and the other the causes of fires to 
rolling equipment and its lading. 

The bulletin says in part: ‘The details of causes and 
their relative importance should be carefully studied, so 
that each cause may be fully understood and the proper 
remedies applied. ‘The causes are all more or less common 
and a large majority readily preventable. Every building, 
car, or piece of property that is destroyed by fire is a dis- 
tinct loss and an interference to operating efficiency, and 
the large aggregate of fire loss is a serious charge against 
the railroads’ expenses. ‘The reduction in the fire waste 
can only be accomplished through the enforcement and ac- 
ceptance of individual responsibility and the correction of 
defects which produce fires.” 

There were 20,628 fires reported, with a total estimated 
loss of $12,263,220, divided $6,777,410 on buildings and 
contents and $5,485,810 on rolling stock and lading. This 
total aggregate of loss included the large item of losses aris- 
ing from damage to property of others along the line of rail- 
roads assumed to have been caused by sparks thrown from 
locomotives, there being 9,923 fires attributed to this cause, 
with aggregate loss of $1,610,190, the largest item from any 
single cause. The total loss from locomotive sparks was 
nearly three millions, as follows: 


Amount Number 

ENS MONPEI 52o io icaorcdleo aimee Gade aausiemtnn $567,685 1,203 
Property Se ee eee ee eae 1,610,190 9,023 
UREN ces cy aa eee ovatnaseure ois 644,370 1,172 
RMU, wha vcard ic ha Severe Se Win 4k linia were einasete gh. Mea 12,298 


Hot coals dropped from locomotives caused 369 fires, 
amounting to $100,364 loss, while locomotives dropping oil 
caused eight fires, amounting to $168,666 loss. This group 
of losses with the above from sparks from locomotives shows 
the locomotive to be an “excessive culprit” in creating fire 
waste, 

Under buildings and contents losses 116 losses were oc- 
casioned by lighting defects, with a loss’ of $85,766 (not 
including electricity); and 527 losses through heating de- 
fects, with a loss of $254,920. Carelessness was the direct 
cause of 392 fires, aggregating $236,167, although the ma- 
jority of fire losses may be said to have been produced 
through that same general cause. ‘Through the careless 
handling of oils, paints, etc., 50 fires caused a loss of 
$20,125. Carelessness in smoking or the use of matches 
caused 162 fires to buildings and contents, with a loss of 
$118,458, and 90 fires to rolling equipment, with loss of 
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$51,170, a total of 252 fires of this origin, with a total loss 
of $169,629, and no doubt many of the “unknown” origins 
might be attributed to the same cause. Miscellaneous causes 
including spontaneous ignition and the large number of 
“unknown” causes produced 1,683 fires. Sixty-nine fires 
were occasioned through electrical defects, causing a loss 
of $160,352. 

Under “transportation hazards” (fires to rolling stock and 
lading) a large amount of loss was produced through sparks 
thrown from locomotives as noted above, there having been 
1,172 fires with $644,370 loss. The largest individual 
amount of loss from any one cause was from wrecks, col- 
lisions, and derailments, there having been 194 fires with 
loss of $1,152,742. Car heaters contributed 56 fires, or 
$27,959 loss; exposure fires, 180, or $251,828 loss; hot lad- 
ing, 615 fires, $94,136 loss; forest fires, 17, or $413,732 
loss; and there were 1,226 fires of unknown origin with 
$1,541,269 loss. 

The bulletin calls upon employees to study this statement 
with care and exert their individual interest and effort in 
reducing the large fire waste. 


Plumb Paper Alarmed 


EADERS OF “LABOR,” the weekly newspaper published 
L. by the Plumb Plan League, were advised in the issue 
of November 8 that “the railroad interests are pre- 
paring to jam through Congress the biggest steal in the 
history of frenzied finance” and are asked to lend their sup- 
port to defeat this purpose by writing to their Congress- 
men and Senators telling them to vote against the Cummins 
bill and the Esch bill on the ground that “both measures 
validate eight billions of watered stock.” The article makes 
no differentiation between the two bills, although they differ 
widely. 

The article says the Cummins bill contains “the infamous 
anti-strike clause which would shackle labor,” while the 
Esch bill does not contain this clause but “in other respects 
is worse than the Cummins bill.” This presumably refers 
to the provisions for assessing damages against a labor 
union for breaking a contract. ‘The article adds that both 
bills instruct the Interstate Commerce Commission to tax 
the American people a sufficient amount to pay dividends 
on the eight billions of watered stock which, the article says, 
“means an increase of from 25 to 50 per cent in freight 
and passenger rates and, according to Director General 
Hines, would add five billion dollars to the cost of living 
in this country.” This is said to mean $250 for every 
family of five in the nation, but the article fails to state 
whether it would be a 25 per cent or a 50 per cent increase 
that would do this. 

Readers of the paper also are advised to tell their Con- 
gressmen and Senators that they want them to vote to con- 
tinue government control of the railroads for at least two 
years. It says that Samuel Gompers and the chiefs of the 
14 railroad labor organizations recently made known their 
views on this point to the “labor group” of the House of 
Representatives in a formal conference and later issued an 
address to the people of the country in which they stated: 

“1. That American labor will exert its influence to the 
utmost within the limits of the Constitution to defeat the 


vicious. anti-strike provisions in the Cummins bill and other 
measures of similar character. 
“2. That in the opinion of American labor the return of 


the railroads to private ownership at this time would be a 
grave mistake: Under plans proposed for the return, of 
the railroads to private operation it would be followed‘ by 
increase in: freight and passenger rates of over 25 per cent. 
Either result would shake the industrial fabric of the nation 
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at a time when a war-sick world is looking for moral, finan- 
cial and political leadership. 

“3. In order to avoid these calamitous consequences, the 
members of Congress were urged to introduce legislation 
continuing government control of the roads for two yeals 
from the conclusion of peace. This will afford the American 
people an opportunity to consider the many solutions of 
the railroad problem which have been put forward. 

“The railroad question affects the lives of all the people 
of our country, who should be given opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the various solutions proposed, that a 
mature judgment may be reached. ‘This problem should 
not be a subject for hasty consideration and decision. 

“It was agreed that the legislation suggested on these 
questions would be drafted at the earliest possible date, and 
it would be presented and pressed very earnestly in both 
Houses of Congress, and that every effort possible will be 
made to defeat all legislation which aims to deny to the 
wage-earners their right to self-expression in matters affect- 
ing their freedom.” 

Since that time Representative Sims, who introduced the 
bill providing for the Plumb Plan, has introduced a bil! 
providing for a two-year extension of the period of federal 
control, but his two years date back from December 31, 1919, 
rather than from the conclusion of peace. ‘The present 
federal control law is limited to 21 months after the procla- 
mation of peace. 


The Accident Prevention Drive 
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weeks ending with October 31, the period of intensified 
attention to accident prevention which prevailed throughout 
the territory of the railroads operated under federal control, 

The number of persons employed on these railroads ip 
October, 1919, somewhat over two million, being a little 
larger than in October, 1918, the number killed in the two 
weeks was 33 per cent less—84, as compared with 126 ip 
the corresponding fortnight last year. The number injured 
fell from 5,102 to 2,371, and the total casualties per hundred 
employees from 0.266 to 0.119. 

The bulletin gives these totals and percentages for each 
road reporting, and summarizes the whole by regions as 
below, the different regions being tabulated in the order of 
their respective percentages of decrease in casualties per 
100 employees. 

August Casualties—The number of employees killed, as 
reported to the Safety Section, on all of the government 
operated railroads in August, was 150, as compared with 
304 in August, 1918; and of injured, 11,370, as compared 
with 14,421. In the month of August, 1,629 safety meetings 
were held, with an aggregate attendance of 24,804. The 
number of copies of safety bulletins, circulars, etc., posted 
on bulletin boards in the month was 71,447, in addition to 
which pamphlets and other pieces of safety literature were 
distributed to the number of 719,287. 


Five Persons Were Kiriep and 143 injured—five fatally, on 
October 29, in the derailment of northbound train No. 50, on the 
Southern Pacific, San Joaquin division, near Vincent, Cal. The 
engineman, the fireman, one passenger and two trespassers were 


killed. The train was derailed on a 10-deg. curve, descending 
F. Durry, manager of the Safety Section of the grade, the engine, two baggage cars and five coaches being over- 
Division of operation, United States Railroad Ad- turned. This is the first serious train accident in which a pas- 
* ministration, has issued bulletin No. 9 giving data senger has been killed on the lines of the Southern Pacific in 
concerning the work of the Section for the month of August, cleven years. The cause is believed to have been excessive 
and a summary of the statistics of accidents for the two — speed. 
EMPLOYEES KILLED AND INJURED Octorer 18-31, 1919 
; Casualties 
Total number Employees Employees Total casualties Employee per 100 
of employees killed injured to employees Casualty employees Decrease 
Region (— r “~~ ~~ fp 7 —_,, om ~ ~ Decrease cf A 00 
1913 1919 1918 1919 ° 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 e 
Northwestern ... 280,676 289,764 16 12 624 271 840 283 557 .299 .098 1 
Allegheny ios 406,059 437,717 37 11 1,250 540 1,287 551 736 » ae a ee 37 
Southern ...... 268,048 277,038 13 14 509 201 622 215 407 .233 078 65 
Central Western. 320,190 342,557 12 10 749 284 761 294 467 .238 .086 152 
Pocahontas .... 59,478 61.478 9 3 106 50 115 53 62 .193 .096 07 
Pree 449,043 460,622 27 25 1,038 597 1,065 622 443 a 4 135 
Southwestern ... 175,703 186,295 12 9 526 428 538 437 161 .306 4 
Grand total 1,959,107 2,055,471 126 84 5,102 2,371 5.228 2,455 2,773 266 119 47 














Scenes on the Government’s Alaska Railroad. Yards, Offices and Commissary Departments of the Engineering Commission. 
New Freight Shed and Depot in Foreground 
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Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Operating Statistics for September—New Instructions Cover- 
ing Interline Waybilling of Freight 


The Operating Statistics Section has published figures 
covering the financial results of operation for the month of 
September for all Class I roads in federal operation. These 
comprise 231,993 miles of road, or 97 per cent of the total 
of 240,177 miles of road federally operated. ‘The condensed 
income account is as follows: 


Month of September 


SS 


Increase or decrease 
e 





ia a 
1919 1918 Amount Per Cent 
Operating Revenues.... $492,442,654 $482,676,967 $9,765,,687 2.0 
Operating Expenses. 393,854,580 364,922,933 28,931,647 a<2 
Net Operating Revenue 98,588,074 117,754,034 19,165,960 
Taxes, Rents, etc...... 20,843,679 18,704,905 2,138,774 
Net. Operating Income.. 77,744,395 99,049,129 21,304,734 
Operating Ratio ...... 80.0 75.6 4.4 


Note—d indicates decrease. 


One-twelfth of the annual rental amounts to $74,352,976, 
so that the net profit to the government was $3,391,419 for 
these properties, but the September expenses include an esti- 
mate of the increases in wages recently granted the shopmen 
which are retroactive to May 1, 1919. Consequently, Sep- 
tember expenses include $16,000,000 applicable to the 
months of May to August, inclusive, and the net profit to 
the government for the operations applicable to the month 
of September was approximately $19,000,000. The ex- 
penses for September, 1918, include about $9,000,000 back 
pay applicable to prior months, but they do not, on the other 
hand, reflect the increases to agents, telegraphers, trackmen, 
clerks, enginemen and trainmen, and the recent increase to 
shopmen referred to above, granted subsequent to Septem- 
ber, 1918, which are included in the September, 1919, ex- 
penses. 

The results for the nine months ended September 30th, 
were as follows: 


Nine months ended Sept. 30 Increase or Decrease 
neal 





See een, ae 

1919 1918 Amount Per Cent 
Operating Revenues ... $3,731,186,885 $3,500,522,249 $230,664,636 6.6 
Operating Expenses... 3,156,958,295 2,822,556,678 334,401,617 11.8 


574,228,590 
172,163,481 


677,965,571 103,736,981 
163,683,255 8,480,226 


Net Operating Revenue. 
Taxes, Rents, etc..... 


Net Operating Income. 402,065,109 514,282,316 112,217,207 
9/12 of Annual Rental 594,823,808 594,823,808 

Operating Loss ...... 192,758,699 80,541,492 112,217,207 
Operating Ratio ..... 84.6 80.6 4.0 


Handling of Claims Shows Improvement 


Reports both as to the number of loss and damage claims 
and overcharge claims presented and as to loss and damage 
freight claims and overcharge claims remaining unsettled 
just compiled for recent months show a very gratifying im- 
provement in every respect, according to a statement author- 
ized by Director General Hines on November 10. The num- 
ber of both classes of claims received in the three months 
ending September 30 and the number of claims remaining 
unsettled in the three months ending September 30 show a 
decrease as compared with the preceding three months. 

As to loss and damage freight claims presented, the num- 
ber in the three months period ended June 30 was 1,035,981 
and for the three months period ended September 30 was 
1,002,642 or a decrease of 33,339. As to overcharge freight 
claims ‘presented, the number in the three months period 
ended June 30, 1919, was 347,945 while during the three 
months ended September 30, 1919, the number was 332,736 
or a decrease of 15,209. 

Unsettled loss and damage freight claims are checked up 
on the basis of the number on hand for four months and 
over and unsettled, whereas overcharge freight claims are 
checked up on the basis of the number unpaid and un- 
settled for more than three months. As of June 30, 1919, 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
the number of unsettled loss and damage freight claims on 
hand for four months and over and unsettled was 251,585 
while the number on hand, four months and over and un- 
settled as of September 30, 1919, was 167,928 or a decrease 
of 83,657. The number of overcharge freight claims as of 
June 30, 1919, more than three months old and unpaid was 
24,254 and the number of overcharge freight claims more 
than three months old and unpaid as of September 30, 1919, 
was 14,699 or a decrease of 9,555. 

The figures given above by regions follow: 


New Loss AND DAMAGE FreIcHT CLaims RECEIVED 
3 Months ended 
al 











‘A ‘ 
; June 30, September 
: Regions— 1919 30, 1919 
ROM i ota 0 st ace acg-a's Ginuea oes eae Raoa ad 286,419 270,369 
MMIII ore racaeiclaca auic/cisaiaisrsiae ae oe wrewew eeale ere 168,831 168,600 
IMMER ia: iva: x cose 3 koa han BACK Sido SI is alas 25,070 19,104 
ON CEOS Bar earth, Seen en eeh Oe IN ions 159,051 146,031 
PETONOI  ica ia ehsing dnceiovd dee ews SO Bireaiew puke 159,704 169,103 
PN UN aii aictk asco /a'e kick Siew eine Se be 142,607 138,691 
MINNIE datas nas weiSc avo baa atu Smee Mid RAG 94,299 90,744 
TEE. a aiiriccessadasuwtrine Semen abuee bien 1,035,981 1,002,642 
OVERCHARGE FREIGHT CLAIMS PRESENTED 
. June 30, September 
_ Region— 1919 30, 1919 
NNN orate const i picts ane iatlei@raty es iiwin a bwetelors 62,009 55,082 
SNM cael erro lasarask ioiy nie. e's alia wala We no 43,070 40,953 
SERINE, Sid ig.b ia ane prs livns Saisie aed y da eres , 4,804 4,712 
Nga 5 ha itanitn Raub aS ENS BSS KN PCOS 48,943 47,578 
DR Do sca pe haix wiewdepenelediees 70,580 75,034 
II WII ao 06-6 ic- ow oe edieW Gad Awe Sa 74,237 69,139 
TRUIIEIE oisig ia ne ee stark Gs Se cee 44,302 40,238 
We ovina We. koh es eee ea eesee ieee 347,945 332,736 


UNSETTLED Loss AND DAMAGE FREIGHT CLAIMS ON Hanp Four Montus 
AND OVER 


June 30, September 
Region— 1919 30, 1919 

EE ete ae ae ee ee 80,641 54,303 
INDY. oSgch-o5s ep Fe oR ow ON RS eT Ee Dae ee 46,154 29,934 
IES Sins cin ce Sao e Gade Rabe oueWThwR Cea 1,561 1,021 
GRRE 2 Ea RRA tee re PE 47,235 30,548 
OE, hn hicsarcw cis eianinaewnece on Gat 47 ,600 36,004 
SN MINE, a5 oa oe ote hence gandeveaseee 20,819 12,113 
SPRUE aio brace’ c Giotald-0: 46d Raho stale eee Be Gae 7,575 4,005 
BE. een eiinks eKeeee RS ea sea ereeass 251,585 167,928 

OVERCHARGE Freicut CLAims Unpaip AND THurEE Monrtus’ Oxtp or More 

June 30, September 

Region— 1919 . 30, 1919 

EEE ae Oe ee er ee 5,977 3,557 
SN oo cing On nie aie Shiga ans oats sits 5,242 3,083 
IG aincdig ove cain oo or wad wn Them bane ore 762 381 
Oe ae oa eee a eee wy 3,694 1,831 
PE tio. cig enka hae p bi GaN a WREWN T MED 3,391 1,949 
ee rire re rere a 3,331 2,737 
PONE ob cid ee Shwiccnaye tausesewneeed 1,857 1,161 
PM chk katt irda Guide gatas blak a oe ae ae 24,254 14,699 


Instructions Covering Interline Waybilling 
of Freight and Accounting for Freight Charges 


In order that the freight revenues at the end of federal 
control may be stated and allocated between the director 
general and the corporation in a manner comparable with 
the stating and allocating of freight revenues at the begin- 
ning of federal control, Director General Hines has issued 
General Order No. 64, in which General Orders Nos. 11 
and 21 are canceled, and the following instructions are made 
applicable to the waybilling of freight on and after Decem- 
ber 1, 1919, and the apportionment and settlement of freight 
revenues thereon: 

1. The waybill forms and the methods of waybilling de- 
scribed in General Order No. 60 shall be continued. 

2. Interline waybills shall be made for all freight covered by 
joint through rates; freight not covered by joint through rates 
shall be waybilled to junction stations except that interline way- 
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billing arrangements which were in effect immediately prior to 
federal control will be continued. 

3. Complete routing must be shown on each waybill when 
made, in the space provided therefor. Each forwarding junc- 
tion agent must stamp each waybill in the space provided there- 
for and in the order there shown. Such stamps must show 
the name of the forwarding carrier, the date, and the junction 
station. 

4. Waybills for carload freight must move with the cars; 
waybills for less carload freight must move with the cars when 
practicable; otherwise, they shall be mailed in accordance with 
the requirements of each carrier to junction, transfer, break- 
bulk or destination station. When waybills for a solid car of 
less carload freight are mailed, a separate waybill for the car 
movement must be made on standard form, in duplicate, show- 
ing destination and complete routing, and bear notation: 

“Merchandise Car. Waybills 
Be ee ee 

The original car movement waybill shall accompany the car, 
the duplicate shall be placed on top of the revenue waybills, 
all securely fastened together and mailed as outlined above. 
Agents receiving merchandise waybills without car shall take 
immediate action to locate car and forward waybills in accord- 
ance with the information obtained, and connecting carrier’s 
requirements to junction, transfer, break-bulk or destination sta- 
tion. Single waybills which become separated from the freight 
shall be promptly mailed to destination. Forwarding junction 
agents must stamp car movement waybills in the manner pro- 
vided in paragraph 3. 

5. When miscellaneous charges of any character, collectible 
from consignee, accrue in transit, they shall be covered by 
“Advances Only” waybills, which shall clearly describe the serv- 
ices for which the charges are made. Such waybills and regular 
waybills shall be cross-referenced to each other, and the amount 
and character of the charges shall be noted as information on 
the regular waybill in the lading column; the “Advance Only” 
waybill shall be securely attached to and move with the regular 
waybill when possible. 

6. All waybills shall be stamped as of the date of arrival of 
freight at each junction. Settling carriers in preparing inter- 
line accounts shall make separate abstracts for all waybills 
dated prior to January 1, 1920, and shall show, immediately 
under each waybill entry, the name of junction through which 
shipment passed, and the date such shipment reached each 
junction, as indicated by stamps on waybill. Separate division 
statements and interline summaries need not be made for way- 
bills dated prior to January 1, 1920. The total of abstracts cov- 
ering such waybills should be included on division statemenis 
with total of abstracts covering waybills dated subsequent to 
that date. Interline accounts shall be analyzed in audit offices, 
and revenues from less carload freight that would have been 
rebilled or settled in junction settlement accounts under prac- 
tices in effect in December, 1917, and which arrived at junction 
stations before midnight December 31, 1919, shall be allocated to 
federal account. There shall also be allocated to federal account, 
the revenues on all carload freight which arrive at junction 
stations before midnight December 31, 1919, provided such an 
allocation was made as of December 31, 1917. 

7. In apportioning revenues between carriers, the following 
shall be observed: 

(a) When joint through rates and agreed published divisions 
or percents are in effect, such divisions or percents shall be 
used. 

(b) When joint through rates are applied, for which divisions 
or percents have not been arranged by interested carriers, the 
revenue shall be apportioned on the basis effective in December, 
1917. 

(c) When freight is moved via routes not authorized by 
tariffs, all revenue shall be apportioned between carriers on 
basis of actual mileage, allowing to originating and destination 
carriers an additional twenty (20) miles each, recognizing estab- 
lished arbitraries. 

8. Destination carriers shall completely revise waybills as to 
rates, classifications, extensions, footings, weights, etc., thus in- 
suring correctness of the revenues based on tariffs applicable, 
and they shall account to interested carriers for their respective 
proportions of such revenues in the manner herein prescribed. 
If flagrant or continued errors are observed by destination car- 
riers, the attention of waybilling carriers must be called thereto. 
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Waybill correction notices shall not be issued to waybilling car- 
riers unless advances or prepaid charges are involved. 

9. All waybills dated prior to December 1, 1919, which are 
included in settlement for December, 1919, or subsequent months, 
shall be subject to the provisions of this order. 

10. Accounting Circular No. 85, dated April 5, 1919, is hereby 
canceled, and effective with accounts for November, 1919, the 
plan of Aupit Orrice INTERLINE FREIGHT SETTLEMENT prescribed 
in 1917 Synopsis of the Railway Accounting Officers Associa- 
tion shall govern, except as hereinafter provided. 
EXCEPTIONS: 

(a) Where corrections are made on waybills, correction notices 
shall not be issued unless advances or prepaid charges are in- 
volved. 

(b) The correction minimum between carriers shall be one 
dollar, instead of twenty-five cents. 

(c) The settling carrier shall retain original abstracts and 
division statements, sending first carbon copy to waybilling car- 
rier and legible copies to each intermediate carried, in time to 
reach them not later than the 18th of the succeeding month. 

(d) Tracing for unreported waybills by intermediate carriers 
shall be limited to carriers whose methods of accruing revenue 
make such action necessary. 

(e) For all carload shipments, car initials and numbers shall 
be shown on the interline abstracts; if transferred enroute, the 
ex-car initials and number shall also be shown. 

(f{) The forms prescribed in Accounting Circular No. 8%, 
adapted to the requirements of the plan, shall be used. 

11. Interline Freight Accounts shall be audited, records shall 
be checked to establish unreported waybills; abstracts shall be 
checked against division statements; arithmetical calculations 
and bases of apportionment, including arbitraries, shall be veri- 
fied. 

12. Junction settlements shall be made periodically on gross 
or net basis in accordance with practices in effect at December 
31, 1917. 

13. General Order No. 55 and Accounting Circular No. 76 are 
hereby canceled. Effective with overcharge and agency relief 
claims paid or settled on or after December 1, 1919, apportion- 
ment between carriers shall be made in accordance with the rules 
of the Railway Accounting Officers Association, published in 
the 35th report. 

14. Interest payments shall be apportioned between carriers on 
the same basis as the overcharges. 

15. This general order shall not be comstrued as affecting the 
relations between the public and the carriers. 


Passenger Traffic in August 


The number of passengers carried one mile in August was 
4,375,694,522, according to the monthly report of the Oper- 
ating Statistics Section. ‘This was an increase of 8.8 per 
cent over August, 1918. For the eight months ending with 
August 31 the number of passengers carried one mile was 
28,793 ,142,453, an increase of 6.3 per cent. 


Number of Bad Order Cars Being Reduced 


Steady and gratifying progress continues to be made 1D 
connection with the bad order car situation, according to 
a statement authorized by Director General Hines. 

Excluding cars held out of service as not worth repairing, 
bad order cars had fallen on November 15 to 130,833 or 5.2 
per cent. The figures since October 4 have been: 





No. Per Cent 
CNS WR. tind cin owae ew a aiacehaeew arameianwned 172,210 6.9 
DE EE n.ccinsaned eh been ere na oedmaleealGeks baad 9,343 0./ 
ED. wiwacuckbad eben scales acucniceeiebixaees 163,986 6.5 
SE SS nad <a eaeeanade san sruese on wee deems 156,372 0.3 
eS SS are ee eee 146,702 ae 
ELON EE Aa Ee eRe 136,238 ag 
oo SS ee ee eo eo ee eee 130,833 5.4 


Including cars held out of ‘service as not worth repairing, 
the number of bad order cars has decreased to 150,133 or 5.9 
per cent on November 15. The figures since October 4 


follow: 

No. Per Cent 
DUT 8 cecevcsvsrsecdanersnsvescsscesenenes 191,656 & 
NOI. nt fy ck rege a ai ece how dima aa bike 188,308 ye 
DEED ° i-chvnpinay Meeinead eligi nepiReean nt 183,070 Ly 
SITIES - <5 cieck gi laslcince aig areca kr arbi a eee aaa ore 175,348 o 
SE <.. - anise aalcteeerstuibadn nb on dae leeks awes 166,514 - 
SE I Sahai ewan dane lnagr pie ar aietiee mow a 155.564 He 


a BIRR ENC a Seas = ee 150,133 
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William T. Payne, far eastern manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Ocean Services, Limited, Yokohama, Japan, has been 
decorated by the Emperor of Japan with the Order of the 
Eastern Sun, in recognition of his services toward promot- 
ing international commercial relations and the improvement 
of navigation facilities. 


W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, in a recent statement says that during the years 1917, 
1918 and 1919, out of 1,322 benefits paid by the brotherhood 
for deaths due to accidental causes, 400, or nearly one-third 
of the,entire number, were due to the one cause of falling 
from or being knocked from trains. 


Five robbers who boarded a southbound passenger train 
of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley at Memphis, Tenn., on 
the morning of October 11, were foiled by the alertness of 
a yardmaster, who saw the men board the train and tele- 
phoned to West Junction in time to have the train stopped. 
Several packages were taken from the express car, the mes- 
senger being bound. A former railroad employee was ar- 
rested, later, and is said to have made a confession. 


The American Association of Engineers has announced a 
membership drive throughout the United States during the 
first two weeks of December. The clubs and chapters of this 
organization will divide their membership into teams, each of 
which will be assigned a certain territory. Telegraphic re- 
ports will be made to the central headquarters daily. Special 
prizes will be awarded to the clubs and members securing 
the largest results. 


Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, has introduced in the Senate 
a bill, S. 3183, authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to investigate the warehouse facilities of railroads at 
Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf ports for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether they are proper and adequate for prompt and 
efficient handling of grain and grain products, to determine 
what new facilities or additions to existing facilities will be 
reasonably necessary and to make proper orders requiring 
carriers to provide such facilities as are determined to be 
necessary. 


The Canadian Pacific, following its custom of naming sta- 
tions to perpetuate the names of officers and employees of 
the company, is naming several stations on new lines it is 
building in the west after officers and employees who were 
decorated for meritorious service during the war. Among 
the officers who have been so honored are J. A. Hesketh, as- 
sistant engineer, Winnipeg, Man.; W. M. Kirkpatrick, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, Winnipeg; F. A. Gascoigne. 
superintendent of car service, Montreal, Que.; J. M. Thrasher, 
fireman, Kenora, Ont.; H. Neighbour, storeman at Winnipeg 
and L. B. Unwin, accountant at Schreiber, Ont. 


The threatened strike of 12,000 members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen in the Chicago switching district 
on October 30, did not materialize. Reports were circulated 
throughout the country that a strike vote was taken at a 
meeting of the 14 locals in this district on October 26. The 
report was given extensive publicity in the press. W. G. Lee, 
President of the organization, issued a statement from Wash- 
ington to the effect that the threatened strike would be wholly 
unauthorized and without the sanction of the Brotherhood. 
However, on the day set for the strike several of the local 
brotherhood officers stated that a general strike vote had not 
been taken in the Chicago district and the report had gained 
circulation because a number of men acting on their own in- 
tative held an unofficial meeting and sent their demands to 
ashington. 
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California, is the subject of an illustrated booklet for the 
information of prospective settlers and homeseekers, which 
has been issued by the Division of Traffic of the United 
States Railroad Administration. Governor William D. Ste- 
phens, writing the introduction, says that there is to be found 
within the limits of California every condition of soil and of 
climate existing in any other part of the nation. More nearly 
than any other State—even more nearly than many of the 
great nations of the earth—California is capable of sustain- 
ing a great population and supplying its every material want: 
or need. The booklet contains 62 pages filled with informa- 
tion about what the Golden State will produce, available 
lands, irrigation and reclamation, climate and soil, roads, 
churches, schools, transportation facilities and co-operative 
marketing. 


Boiler Makers’ Annual Convention 


The executive committee of the Master Boiler Makers’ Associa- 
tion has announced that the next annual meeting of that asso- 
ciation will be held at the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., 
May 25-28. 


The Automobile Wins 


The Holton Interurban Railway Company after substituting 
for an unprofitable steam train service a passenger bus service, 
the cars in which were equipped with a combination steel and 
rubber tire which permitted operation over either rails or the 
highway, has been authorized by the Railroad Commission of 
California to discontinue all service on its lines between El 
Centro, Cal., and Holtville. Both services have been financial 
failures, the public seemingly preferring automobiles which use 
the highways exclusively. 


A Comprehensive Reform 


A bill to require the railroads to coat their ties and roadbeds 
with “a suitable covering of hydraulic cement of good quality, 
which shall render the roadbeds practically waterproof and ex- 
clude water from coming into contact with the roadbeds and 
thus render them soft, unstable and dangerous for the operation 
of cars and rolling stock thereon and thereover,” has been in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Thomas of Colorado. The 
bill, which is S. 3278, sets forth in the preamble that its purpose 
is “to more fully insure the safety of human life and property, 
to reduce the cost of transportation and to make the railways 
better both physically and financially.” One section of the bill 
would make it unlawful for a railroad to lay any cross tie which 
shall have been artificially treated by any process by which any 
poisonous substance has been injected into the pores. 


Chicago Telegraphers’ Wages 


Although a strike vote was ordered taken on October 30 by 
the 21 chairmen of the Order of Railway Telegraphers repre- 
senting 23,000 men in the Chicago district, no strike of operators 
has materialized. The cause of the action was due to a delay 
in the application of interpretation 2 to Supplement 13 to Gen- 
eral Order 27 which had the effect of increasing the hourly rate 
of pay of telegraphers on railroads where a 26-day month was 
in effect. This interpretation was issued by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration on August 16, but the railroads involved did not 
put the wage order into effect and referred the matter back to 
Director General Hines for modification. The executive com- 
mittee of the various branches of the organization again sub- 
mitted the question to the telegraphers employed on 21 roads 
in the Chicago district; and following conferences with Director 
General Hines the situation is reported settled satisfactorily to 
both the roads and the telegraphers 
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Railway Revenues for September 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly report of 
railroad earnings and expenses, covering 186 Class I roads, and 
17 switching and terminal companies, shows gross revenues for 
September of $498,762,533 and railway operating income of $81,- 
675,721. The details are as shown in the table. Operating in- 
come amounted to $349 per mile of road operated, which com- 
pares with an average of $415 for September in the three-year 
test period ended June 30, 1917. 


RAILWAY AGE 
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The decision does not affect the title of the Southern Pacific 
to about 162,000 acres of oil land involved in another suit, in 
which the district court sustained the company’s claim and w hich 
the government has not yet appealed. The case just decided was 
regarded as the government’s strongest case and it is stated that 
the facts in the case involving the more valuable tract are so 
different that the present decision affords no basis for drawing 
any inference in regard to the other case. 


The lands involved in the suit now settled are situated in the 
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SEPTEMBER Nineé Montus 
——— ae, ie = 
~ Per mile Per mile 
Amount of road operated Amount of road operated 
rc A — =~ TT, ae EEE F ns ~ in 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1 
1. Average number miles operated...........eee0. 234,099.38 234,055.20 ws a 233,917.23 234,390.50 
Revenues: . 
i, PL. cncdtpankeneceueeeuad cere eeewenwas eeee $346,736,748  $342,101,018 $1,481 $1,462 $2,581,126,384 $2,460,544,553 $11,034 $10,497 
SS a ee seawencen 110,056,471 105,925,071 470 452 887,036,130 773,048,309 3,792 3 292 
DEE bine ewebhe bans $o'¥0-5s decneeseedskerentes 4,276,617 4,352,989 19 19 38,916,417 40,433,304 168 173 
a we 13,135,286 13,753,762 56 59 83,551,706 89,982,589 357 35 
SS ee 2 ee 11,756,939 11,626,208 50 50 93,053,474 93,623,278 398 
Be a oe a. os a aia Statue Waa 12,391,250 19,584,008 53 49 95,919,422 92,730,543 409 396 
i, i ad. «. . ccscendsceesnnbosedeauee 606,725 508,213 3 2 5.064.277 4,317,093 22 19 
ee PN nk de cncs cede panasecesesnaaes ‘ 197,503 153,820 1 1 1,583,883 1,311,499 7 6 
10. Railway operating revenues.......-cccccccccces $98,762,533 489,697,449 2,131 2,092 3, 783 083, 927 “3, 553, 368, 170 16,173 1 5.160 
Expenses: ° 
11. Maintenance of way and structures............ ‘ 69,036,844 60,220,089 295 257 575,122,124 459,627,192 2,459 1,961 
12. Maintenance of equipment.......cccccescccccce 125,628,378 118,263,735 537 505 887,499,174 780,130,283 3,794 3,328 
ike he ac aa ane) ae eaaeen eee eh eeeue Keane 4,107,709 3,469,185 18 15 34,885,149 38,621,702 149 165 
EL, Kideunekseierecetwenenen enka eee 186,951,947 177,483,809 799 759 1,588,243,519  1,485,674,281 6,790 6,339 
15. Miscellaneous Operations ......--ccesccecs ouees 4,365,408 3,418.062 18 15 35,653,538 28,864,246 152 123 
ye RAP Ere aa es ee ere ae er a 10,515,524 9,217,497 45 39 92,712,304 82,700,729 396 353 
17. Transportation for investment—Cr............. 434,118 360,282 2 2 4,486,487 4,110,924 19 18 
18. Railway operating expenses...........eeeeeeeee 400,171,692 371 .712,095 1,710 1,588 3,209, 629, 321 2,871, 507, 509 13,721 12,251 
19. Net revenuc from railway operations......... ea 98,590.841 117,985, 354 421 504 _ 573; 454, 606 681 860, 661 2,452 2,909 
20. Railway tax accruals (excluding “War Taxes”’).. 16,844,715 16, 072,560 72 69 ~~ 140, 915, 784 140,243, 424 602 598 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues.......sceceecees ° 70,405 38,453 washer aman 563,697 465,292 3 2 
22. Railway operating income......ccccccccccccecce 81,675,721 101,874,341 349 435 431,975,125 541, 151 945 1,847 2,309 
2, Dees CERES CEE, TD oc ccccdecsceteeetes 2,403,566 940,327 10 4 16,145,230 10 089,126 69 43 
24. Joint facility rent (Dr. Bal.)........ccccccees ° 1,509,132 1,407,009 7 6 11,156,510 10,581,332 48 45 
2S, That: OE etek: SE, FS GRE Beier cccccdesecicaes oes 77, 763,0 023 99,527, 005 332 425 404,67 673,3 385 520,4 481, 487 1,730 2,221 
26. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revs..% 80. 23 75.91 sea ae sities 84.84 80. 81 
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Southern Pacific Loses Minor Oil Land Suit 


The United States Supreme Court on November 17 sustained 
the government in its proceedings to cancel patents for about 
6,000 acres of oil land in California, alleged to have been ob- 
tained by the Southern Pacific Company through fraud. The 
government thus becomes repossessed of the lands granted to 
the company in 1904 under railroad land grant laws which re- 
served mineral lands. The Federal District Court held that 
while there had been no actual discovery of oil on the land, sur- 
rounding conditions clearly indicated that it was valuable for 
oil and the Circuit Court of Appeals, which reversed this opin- 
ion, is now in turn reversed by the Supreme Court. The govern- 
ment contended that the company kiiew of the presence of oil, 
although in affidavits filed by its land agent the land was de- 
clared to be non-mineral. The opinion by Justice Vandevanter 
declares that the Southern Pacific officers were not acting in 
good faith; that they endeavored to obtain the property “by 
representing that the lands were not mineral when they believed 
the fact was otherwise.” 

“After considering all the evidence,” he said, “we believe that 
it is adequately shown that the lands were known to be valuable 
for oil when the patent was sought and obtained; and by this 
we mean that the known conditions at that time were such as 
to reasonably engender the belief that the lands contained oil of 
such quality and in such quantity as would render its extraction 
profitable, and justify expenditure to that end. Regarding the 
company’s contention that a general land office agent examined 
the lands and reported them as non-mineral, the court said the 
report was made in another connection and was not considered 
by the government in approving the company’s selection. This 
report did not relieve the company from showing that the lands 
were not mineral, nor did the company understand that it had 
any such effect.” 





Elkhills region of Kern County, California, near the town of 
McKittrick, about 50 miles west of Bakersfield. 
Suit to return the lands to the government was started in 


19106. 


Guarding Against Forest-Fire Dangers 


The construction of fire lines along the right-of-way of all 
railroads in the Northwestern region has been ordered by R. H. 
Aishton, regional director, as a precaution against field and 
forest fires caused by sparks from locomotives or from other 
causes. The rules have been approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Railroad Association and are as follows: 

“Disposal of inflammable material such as standing dead trees, 
logs, dead and rotten wood, brush, dry leaves and dry grass. 
This will involve burning over the right-of-way as often as mey 
be necessary to keep it cleared of inflammable material. Wher 
the right-of-way is less than 200 ft. wide and permission can ) 
obtained from owners of adjoining land a strip should be clear 
as above described of 100 ft. or more from the outs sap 
each side of the roadway. If such permission cannot be 
then such right-of-way as is owned must be cleared to ! 
width. 

“Continuous fire lines must be constructed at the outside edge 


of the clear strip consisting of a plowed or grubbed lin not less 
than three feet in width which must be renewed yearly betore 
the season of fire hazard, or as often as necessary to keep 
soil exposed. oe 
“Fire lines may be omitted where the railroad is paralleled 5) 


a stream or body of water not less than 20 ft. wide and not les 
than 100 ft. nor more than 200 ft. from the nearest track 0 
where the railroad is paralleled by another railroad or a grade 
road not less than 100 ft. nor more than 200 ft. from the nearest 
track, or where in prairie regions the grass can be — o 
clean in the fall, provided this can be done safely and effectt\ 
without plowing a fire line.” 
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The Oklahoma Industrial League has been organized, to 
interchange ideas concerning traffic matters; H. T. Driscoll, 
manager of the Oklahoma Traffic Association, is president. 


R. M. Field, manager of the traffic department of the Pe- 
oria Illinois Association of Commerce, has been appointed 
shippers’ representative on the Chicago Western District 
Freight Traffic Committee, succeeding J. S. Brown, who has 
resigned. 


The Boston & Maine announces that a general increase in 
local freight rates of about 25 per cent will go into effect on 
December 31. It is said that the Massachusetts State Public 
Service Commission approved this increase in April, 1918, but 
accounting difficulties had prevented earlier action. 


George E. Clinton, chief clerk to the assistant general 
freight agent of the New York Central, with office at New 
York City, has been appointed traffic manager of the Shef- 
field Condensed Milk Company, Inc., and the Sheffield Farms 
Company, Inc., both of New York, with headquarters in that 
city. 


Suits against the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe for damages said to have resulted from non- 
delivery of cars for transportation of grapes in 1917, have 
been filed in the Superior Court at Sacramento, Cal., recently 
by the Earl Fruit Company, San Francisco, Cal. Aggregate 
damages in excess of $100,000 are asked. 


J. R. Bremner, traffic manager of the Association of Com- 
merce of Madison, Wis., has been appointed traffic manager 
of the South Bend (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce. Prior to 
his service in the industrial traffic field, Mr. Bremner was 
employed for 20 years in the traffic departments of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and the Union Pacific. 


The Canadian Railway War Board in a recent circular calls 
attention to the practice in vogue on certain railways of using 
standard bill of lading forms for the conveyance of instruc- 
tions from the consignor to the carrier covering the shipment 
and routing of empty tank cars without charges. There has 
been misunderstanding as to the responsibility of the carrier 
in such cases and the Board directs that the standard bill of 
lading forms be used only in connection with revenue bearing 
trafic. Billing instructions covering the movement of empty 
cars should be furnished by letter. 


Wilmer W. Wood, traffic manager of the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been appointed general freight agent of the Kerr Steamship 
Company, Inc., New York City. Prior to his seven years of 
service with the pipe company, Mr. Wood was connected 
with the traffic and transportation departments of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


Chinese merchants and students, to the number of 346, re- 
cently passed over the Southern Pacific from San Francisco to 
New Orleans (leaving San Francisco October 11) bound for 
South America to study commercial and educational methods. 
These passengers, traveling in a train of 15 coaches, were not 
allowed to step out of the cars while en route, guards being 
posted at all of the doors to guard against violations of the 
Chinese exclusion law. 


The opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
consolidated classification case has been turned over by the 
director of the Division of Traffic of the Railroad Administra- 
tion to the Consolidated Classification Committee for analysis 
and report. It will be the duty of the committee to prepare for 
submission to the director general a modified consolidated clas- 
sification which will not conflict with the views expressed by the 
commission, and which, if approved by him, could be promptly 
filed to supersede existing classifications. 
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As a result of the experiences of the city of Los Angeles, Cal., 
during the recent unauthorized strike of employees on the rail- 
roads entering that city the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce,. 
through its Board of Directors, has called on the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to start a national movement 
to make it a criminal offense for two or more persons engaged 
in public utility work to enter into a conspiracy to render such 
an industry impotent in order to compel settlement of some 
grievance. At Los Angeles two per cent of the population on 
strike paralyzed rail transportation and isolated the city from 
the rest of the country. 


Improper storage of cotton is the subject of a vigorous note 
which has been issued by B. L. Winchell, regional director, 
Southern Region, United States Railroad Administration, and 
circulated among cotton growers and others in the southern 
states. Quoting data from a report prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Mr. Winchell declares that millions of 
dollars are lost every year through improper storage. A bale 
weighing 492 lb., stored flat on the ground for six months lost 
232 lb., which, at 30 cents a pound, meant a loss of $69.60. The 
Agricultural Department made tests with seven bales. This 
bale during the test absorbed moisture until it weighed 912 Ib., 
but at the end of six months, 232 Ib. had moulded and was 
worthless. A bale standing on end on the ground lost 120 Ib.; 
one on edge lying on the ground, but turned about once a week, 
lost 22 Ib. A bale standing on edge and covered with tar- 
paulin lost only four pounds. 


The Southern Pacific Company has protested to the United 
States Railroad Administration against the proposed change 
in fares which will make travel to the Pacific Coast from 
eastern states not bordering on the Atlantic much more ex- 
pensive via New Orleans than over the more direct Ogden 
route. The Railroad Administration bases fares on mileage, 
but the protestant claims that this will lessen the available 
trains to California for a large part of the population of the 
United States, except on the basis of excess fares. While 
the distance from eastern cities to San Francisco via New 
Orleans is 1147 miles greater than by way of Ogden, the dis- 
tance to Los Angeles via the Ogden route is but 188 miles 
greater than the distance to the same city by way of New 
Orleans. Objection is also raised to the mileage basis be- 
cause of the other factors such as climate and scenic inter- 
est, which influence tourists. Finally, attention is called to 
the fact that, under the new rates, travelers eastward bound 
from California can reach points in the south by way of Chi- 
cago as cheaply as they can by way of New Orleans, al- 
though travelers from the East cannot reach California by 
the New Orleans route without paying additional fares. 


Northwestern Transportation Committees 


Special transportation committees have been appointed in the 
Northwestern region as follows: At Chicago, F. H. Ruther- 
ford, chairman, superintendent terminals C. & E. I.; W. W. 
Wade, assistant superintendent, M., St. P. & S. S. M.; A. E. 
Lloyd, superintendent Western Division, N. Y. C.; and Robert 
C. Ross, traffic manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago. 

At Duluth and Superior, Minn., H. J. Councilman, chairman, 
trainmaster, N. P.; W. D. Boyce, trainmaster, M., St. P. & S. 
S. M.; J. J. Nealey, trainmaster, C., St. P., M. & O., and F. S. 
Keiser, traffic commissioner, Commercial Club, Duluth, Minn. 

At Portland, Ore., F. N. Finch, chairman, assistant gencral 
manager, O.-W. R. & N.; E. E. Lillie, assistant general manager, 
S., P. & S.; E. Lyons, general manager, N. P. Terminal, and 
J. H. Lothrop, secretary traffic and transportation association, 
Portland. Ore. 

At Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., J. H. O’Neill, chairman, gen- 
eral superintendent, G. N.; I. B. Richards, general superin- 
tendent, N. P.; W. B. Foster, general superintendent, C., M. & 
St. P., and J. D. Mansfield, traffic commissioner of New Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 

At St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., P. L. Clarity, chairman 
terminal superintendent, G. N.; G. A. Van Dyke, terminal 
superintendent, C., M. & St. P.; L. A. Mixener, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, C., St. P., M. & O. and Joseph H. Beek, 
traffic director, St. Paul Association. 
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Freight Movement November 10-17 


According to a report on traffic conditions for the week ended 
November 17, made to Director General Hines, the revenue 
freight loadings and receipts from connections for the various 
regions were as follows: 

Eastern Region, revenue freight loaded 203,653 cars, a de- 
crease of 4,335 cars under corresponding week last year; re- 
ceipts from connections, 242,032 cars, a decrease of 8,236 cars 
under last year; Allegheny Region—revenue freight loaded, 
172,390 cars, a decrease of 32,607 over last year; received from 
connections, 166,223 cars, a decrease of 24,836 under last year; 
Pocahontas Region—freight loadings, 34,487 cars, a decrease of 
1,594 cars under last year; receipts from connections, 15,737 cars, 
a decrease of 4,471 under last year; Southern Region—freight 
loadings, 109,566 cars, a decrease of 7,225 under last year; re- 
ceipts from connections, 73,967 cars, an increase of 577 cars over 
last year; Northwestern Region—freight loadings, 139,103 cars, 
an increase of 10,430 cars over last year; received from con- 
nections, 73,249 cars, an increase of 1,647 over last year; Cen- 
tral Western Region—freight loadings, 116,323, an increase of 
11,334 cars over last year; receipts from connections, 71,702, an 
increase of 12,727 over same week last year; Southwestern 
Region—revenue freight loadings, 61,624 cars, an increase of 
7,054 over last year; receipts from connections, 51,753 cars, an 
increase of 6,066 over last year. 


Anthracite Shipments for October 


The record for anthracite shipments for this year was made 
in October, 6,560,150 gross tons, the largest record since August, 
1918. Shipments exceeded those of September by nearly 880,000 
tons, and showed an increase over October, 1918, of 273,784 
gross tons. The total shipments for the present coal year have 
amounted to 41,000,250 gross tons as compared with 38,092,613 
tons in the normal year 1916-17. 

The shipments by railroads were as follows: 


October October Coal Year Coal Year 

1919 1916 1919-1920 1916-1917 

7. ein ededecedes 1,240,001 1,206,570 7,939,838 7,182,849 
3. Sarees 1,209,345 1,073,176 7,552,394 6,992,276 
RE A Creer 639,924 538,031 3,785,154 3,707,753 
Dd. L. & Sew euan dinte 963,618 946,945 6,341,692 5,941,961 
i Tie -sevendesnas 797,041 589,636 4,730,605 4,148,447 
Ph chivddsss ons 465,544 480,920 2,926,615 3,226,469 
“eae 698,613 623,383 4,500,633 4,361,230 
AY | See 187,926 132,291 1,202,978 1,121,892 
a % % ae 358,138 279,252 2,020,341 1,469,736 


"6,560,150 5,870,204 41,000,250 38,092,613 


Five Years’ Troop Movements on Canadian Railways 

In a memorandum addressed recently to the Minister of 
Militia of Canada, Maj.-Gen. J. Lyons Biggar, quartermaster 
general of the Canadian Army, set forth statistics regarding “the 
admirable services” of the railway and steamship companies in 
the movement of troops during the war. The following is the 
number of troops which have been carried by the various 
railways: 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Mobili- Demobili- 


zation zation 

TN io ko bois 640 ceva deer ceensiesee< ‘ 153,826 175,567 

i i soe awe he ewer waw ew des eee 

Chinese coolies for overseas.........-...eeeeee: see 8 8 3—ss swam 
French battalion, Serbian, Montenegrin and Polish 

EY Cathie a ORE Ged wk KE Che ROE AM Re eee ee 8 8=SstétSw kw’ 

EE Fi vckeesencbbeekermciereuecenees. _wadurin 9,032 

MEE Givieahneedcia@ennkoadaeda anak Kees 306,269 184,599 

GRAND TRUNK 

NN ccna eet ewes season 4 260,273 105,259 

SN EN DIGG cecceccsncecesvees net ae ae 4) eer 

EE ditvattakcvevenunnaeew awed eaaninkte 318,453 105,259 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 

EE 25. 56 choy Cadberehe Dae ne deaRewes 339,172 267,436 

REPO E TTC Ce COCR hee er oe 

PE, ieee eckiinbinekvewmoawewiws 345,015 267,436 


The number carried by the Canadian Pacific steamships was 
as follows: 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Eastbound Wertheund 
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EE ECT COTTE TET TEES 121,097 80,81 
Es aie ac ek ad ncbhecereeereawe 18,407 2,120 
re ie ala ati mate hia mee EC 37,034 3,120 
is cancaths Gua en ne einnee bees 1,424 “atin 
OE © pe tbnediawe eee thS ene ecensesaeeokexs 177,962 86,051 
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Railway companies subject to the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners for Canada have been granted an ex- 
tension of time until September 30, 1920, within which to equip 
freight cars with safety appliances as required by a recent order 
of the Board. 


Pursuant to a Senate resolution calling for information as to 
the present or prospective ownership or control by the Canadian 
government of railways in the United States the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered a proceeding of inquiry and 
investigation. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly report of 
railroad earnings and expenses, covering 186 Class I roads, and 
17 switching and terminal companies, shows gross revenues for 
September of $498,762,533 and railway operating income of 
$186,675,721. The details are as shown in the table. Operating 
income amounted to $349 per mile of road operated, which com- 
pares with an average of $415 for September in the three-year 
test period ended June 30, 1917. 


The Quebec, Montreal & Southern has been granted per- 
mission by the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
to increase its standard passenger fares from 3.45 cents to 4 
cents a mile between all stations. The application was accom- 
panied by detailed statistics showing the deficits incurred on 
the road from year to year, the density, average journey and 
average fare as compared with all other Canadian railways and 
the percentage of general expenses to total operating expenses 


The Interstate Commerce Commission Bureau of Valuation 
has served tentative valuations in the cases of the Northern 
Dakota, the Savannah & Northwestern, the Talbotton, the Santa 
Fe, Raton & Eastern, the Evansville & Indianapolis, the St 
Francois County Railroad (Missouri) and the Mississippi River 
& Bonne Terre. The commission has also announced a series 
of hearings on protests of carriers to its tentative valuations 
before Examiner Flynn at Washington, the case of the Flint 
River & Northeastern on November 5, the Louisville & Wadley 
November 6, the Wrightsville & Tennille November 7, and the 
Norfolk Southern November 17. 


Inspection of Stationary Boilers in Canada 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada has re- 
quested Canadian Railway companies subject to its jurisdiction 
to file with the Board an expression of opinion on the question 
as to whether inspection of railway steam boilers other than loco- 
motive boilers should be performed by provincial inspectors or 
otherwise. These expressions of opinion are requested because 
of the fact that the attention of the board has been drawn by 
provincial authorities to the existing conditions under which suc! 
inspections have not been performed by provincial inspectors in 
one or two of the provinces for the reason that the railway com- 
panies claim that in complying with the orders of the board they 
have fulfilled their obligations. The result has been, it is 
claimed, that the protection aimed at by the different acts 1s 
defeated and the public is not safeguarded. 


Personnel of Commissions 


U. G. Powell and V. E. Wilson, formerly of the Railwa) 
Commission of Nebraska, have resigned and formed a partner 
ship for the practice of law, with office at Lincoln, Neb. 


William Gerig, engineer at Anchorage, has been appointe? 
assistant chief engineer of the Alaskan Engineering Commis 
sion, in place of W. C. Edes. Mr. Edes retains his office 4 
chairman of the commission. 


Charles W. Needham, assistant counsel in the Bureau © 


Law of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been 4 


pointed solicitor of the Bureau of Valuation to succeed ©. 
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Benton, who has resigned to succeed C. E. Elmquist as solicitor 
of the valuation committee of the National Association of Rail- 
way and Utilities Commissioners. 


State Commissions 


The State Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has undertaken 
a campaign for the elimination of dangerous grade crossings 
and Colonel H. M. Tripp, formerly associated with the Valua- 
tion Division of the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
appointed grade crossing engineer, to conduct the campaign. 


The Railroad Commission of California recently stated in an 
opinion, accompanying an order awarding the Ventura Refining 
Company reparation for overcharges on shipments of refined 
petroleum from Fillmore, Cal., to Los Angeles, Slauson and 
Colton over the Southern Pacific, the Atchison Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake and the Pacific Electric, that 
“a more aggravated case of prejudicial and unreasonable treat- 
ment would be hard to find.” The award, amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars, covers shipments of petroleum products made 
from January 1, 1916, to December 27, 1917, the date upon 
which the government took over the railroads. 


Holding that the United States Supreme Court has sustained 
the contention of the Southern Pacific that the Railroad Com- 
mission of California has no jurisdiction in the matter of de- 
termining the switching limits of the railroads in San Francisco, 
Cal., or over the matter of carload rates between San Francisco 
and South San Francisco, the commission recently ordered a 
dismissal of the action brought against the Southern Pacific 
by the South San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. The action 
was originally brought to bring South San Francisco within 
the San Francisco switching limit. The case was heard in Feb- 
ruary, 1918, and subsequently a supplemental answer questioning 
the jurisdiction of the commission was filed by the Southern 
Pacific. This answer was later sustained by the Supreme Court, 
which held that the Federal government had the sole power 
over such rates. 


Court News 


Inexcusable Delay to Live Stock 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that a railroad can- 
not justify 17 hours’ delay in transportation of live stock on the 
theory that it was complying with the law forbidding the work- 
ing of a train crew more than 16 hours at a time, since it will 
be presumed that the railroad company has more than one train 
crew available—K. C. M. & O. v. Cliett (Tex.), 207 S. W. 166. 


Fire from Sparks—Kentucky Rule 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals confirms the rule, first handed 
down in 1890 and never departed from, that if a railroad com- 
pany in that state equips its locomotives with spark arresters, 
as required by Ky. St. §782, and operates them with due care, it 
will not be liable for damages occasioned by fires set from 
sparks.—Hartford Fire Ins. Co. v. Cincinnati, N. O. & T. P. 
(Ky.), 206 S. W. 628. 


Licensees on Railroad Premises 


The Arkansas Supreme Court holds that a person who, with- 
out being expressly or impliedly invited to enter a railroad sta- 
tion, entered the building to ascertain if certain friends of his 
were there was a mere licensee, and could not recover from the 
company for injuries caused by falling down an open stairway 
in a baggage office he had entered to ask a porter about his 
friends.—Rock Island v. Russell (Ark.), 206 S. W. 666. 


Twenty-Eight Hour Law 


A railroad delivered a shipment of hogs at the proper place 
according to the car tickets before the expiring of the time to un- 
load under the 28-hour law. The consignees refused to accept 
the shipment, because the car tickets made by a connecting 
Carrier did not agree with the bills of lading, which called for 
delivery at another point; and the time for unloading expired 
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before the shipment could be redelivered. Further delay was 
caused by the refusal of another connecting carrier to accept the 
animals after the government inspector had ordered them un- 
loaded for rest and feed. The federal district court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania holds that there was no willful 
disobedience of the act, or even negligence, and that the carrier 
was not liable for the penalty—United States v. Allentown 
Terminal K. Co., 256 Fed. 855. 


United States Supreme Court 


Workmen’s Compensation for Facial Disfigurement. 


The Supreme Court of the United States holds that a State, 
in administering a Workman’s Compensation Law, may take into 
consideration, in ascertaining the amount of compensation, any 
substantial physical impairment attributable to the injury, 
whether it immediately affects earning capacity or not. 

The cases in which the question arose involved the constitu- 
cionality and validity of the 1916 amendment to the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, section 15, providing that in case 
of an injury resulting in serious facial or head disfigurement the 
Commissioner may, in its discretion, award compensation, not 
to exceed $3,500. The defendants’ sole contention was that this 
would deprive them of their property without due process of law. 
The court holds that the “due process of law” clause does not 
require the states to base compulsory compensation solely upon 
loss of earning power. Whether an award for such disfigure- 
ment should be made in combination with or independent of the 
compensation allowed for the mere inability to work is held a 
matter of detail for the State to determine. Mr. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds dissenting—New York Central v. Bianc. Decided 
November 10, 1919. 


Collecting Undercharges in Rates 


A railroad delivered to a consignee two boxes of Indian relics 
shipped to him at Dayton, Ohio, from Los Angeles, Cal., the 
waybill specifying charges of $15, which the consignee paid on 
receipt of the goods. By the filed tariff the charge should have 
been $30. The railroad sued the consignee for the difference. 
The Supreme Court of the United States holds that under sec- 
tion 6 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, which controls the case, 
it was unlawful for the carrier to depart from the tariff rates. 
For the legal charges the carrier had a lien upon the goods and 
the consignee could become entitled to the goods only upon 
tender or payment of the legal rate. This may be a hardship 
on the consignee, but instances of individual hardship cannot 
change the policy of Congress to secure uniformity in rates. 
The court followed Louisville & Nashville v. Maxwell, 237 U.S. 
94, where this rule was enforced as against a passenger who 
had bought a ticket from an agent of the company at less than 
the published rate. It was immaterial that the consignee did not 
become owner of the goods until after they were delivered to 


him. And the doctrine of estoppel could not be invoked to avoid 
the requirement of the act as to equal rates.—Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis v. Fink. Decided November 10, 1919. 


Famous Georgia Railroad Taxation Case 


The Supreme Court of the United States has just handed 
down what is probably the final decision in a litigation which has 
been before the court since 1874, between the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the State of Georgia and the Central of Georgia Railroad, 


in respect of taxes on the Augusta & Savannah and other South- 
western roads, leased in perpetuity by the Central of Georgia. 
The opinion of the court, by Mr. Justice Holmes, which is 
substantially as follows, sets forth the course and result of the 
litigation. At last term it was decided that the Central of 
Georgia was exempt from liability as lessee of certain roads, 
248 U. S. 525, as it had been decided a few terms earlier that it 
was exempt from taxation upon the fee of the same roads, 236 
U. S. 674. A rehearing was granted on the question whether 
the exemption thus adjudged to exist extends to portions of the 
railroad let to the Central of Georgia by the Southwestern and 
the Muscogee railroads, which were assumed to be embraced in 
the decision, but which were not specially discussed. The con- 
sideration of the court was directed especially to the charter of 
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the Augusta & Waynesboro road granted in 1838 and having 
features characteristic of the conception of railroads then enter- 
tained. It was argued that the charters of the other lessors just 
named, granted at a later date, even when limiting the corpora- 
tion’s liability to taxation in similar words, should be construed 
in a different way. 

The charters of the Southwestern and the Muscogee roads 
were not granted until 1845, and while like the earlier ones they 
provided that the said railways and its appurtenances and all 
property therewith connected, or the capital stock of the said 
railroad company, should not be subject to be taxed higher than 
one-half of one per cent upon its annual net income, they did 
not contain the provisions that showed the legislature in 1838 
to contemplate indifferently a revenue derived from using, from 
sharing, or from letting the special privileges granted—provisions 
that were of weight in the decision of the court. 

The Supreme Court is satisfied that between 1838 and 1845 
there had been no such change in the policy of Georgia as to 
require the same words to be given a different meaning at the 
later date from that which the Supreme Court has decided that 
they had at the former. Circumstances had not changed when 
express power to let was’ given in 1852. The Muscogee was 
merged in the Southwestern under an act of 1856, but the ex- 
emption remained superior to legislative change. No real dis- 
tinction could be made between the charter of the Augusta & 
Waynesboro and those of the Southwestern and Muscogee roads. 
The decision of last term, deciding against the state’s contention, 
was therefore adhered to.—Central of Georgia v. Wright. De- 
cided October 27, 1919. 

Justices McKenna, Pitney, Brandeis and Clarke dissented, but 
without written opinion. 


Two-Cent Fares—Division of Operating Expenses 
Between Freight and Passenger Services 


When the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic won its suit re- 
straining the enforcement of the Michigan two-cent fare act of 
1911 (repealed this year) the railroad was required to issue to all 
intrastate passengers receipts by which it agreed to refund, if 
the act should be held valid, the amount paid in excess of a 
two-cent fare. Later, the railroad was required to deposit, sub- 
ject to the court’s order, such amounts thereafter collected. The 
fund now on deposit exceeds $800,000, and the refund coupons 
are still outstanding. In order to determine the rights of coupon 
holders and dispose of this fund it was necessary to decide 
whether the act of 1911 was, as respects this road, confiscatory. 
The district court found that the two-cent fare would have re- 
sulted in a return on intrastate passenger business of less than 
two per cent during ‘the six years ending June 30, 1917. The 
State contends that this was error, due partly to the district 
judge having included in his calculations property and operations 
which should have been excluded, and partly to his having 
adopted improper formulas for the d‘vision of common charges 
and expenses as between the freight and passenger services; and 
that if these specific errors were corrected it would appear that 
the two-cent fare would have been highly remunerative. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed the 
decree of the district court. Regarding the formula adopted for 
dividing charges and expenses common to freight and passenger 
services, the court says that what method should be pursued in 
making such division is a very difficult problem to which railroad 
accountants, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and State 
railroad commissions have for years given serious attention. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, upon its organization 
July 1, 1887, required the railroads to report operating expenses 
separately as between these services. The difficulties were so 
great and the results so widely discredited that the requirement 
was withdrawn in 1894. It was restored in 1915. In the interval 
railroad accounting had in this respect made gradual advances. 
Despite much patient study and the exhibition of great ingenuity 
no wholly satisfactory method has yet been devised. The vari- 
ables, many of them due to local conditions, are numerous; and 
experience teaches that it is much easier to reject formulas 
claimed to be misleading than to find one apparently adequate. 
The science of railroad accounting is in this respect in process of 
development; and it may be long before a formula is devised 
which can be accepted as satisfactory. The court could not say 
that the lower court erred in adopting the method it pursued. 
—Gresbeck v. D. S. S. & A. Decided November 10, 1919. 
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Colonel C. S. Coe, of St. Augustine, Fla., is reported by 
the Associated Press as having been appointed by the Jugo- 
Slav republic to take charge of railroad construction. Colonel 
Coe served during the war as commander of the Seventeenth 
Railway Engineers. 


Railway Extension in Brazil—Consul Edward Higgins, 
Bahia, Brazil, reports that work is to be resumed on the 
extension of the Estrada de Ferro de Nazareth, the legisla- 
ture of the State of Bahia having opened a credit for the 
carrying on of the work. This line has in operation 221 km. 
(137 miles); 30 km. (19 miles) in course of construction, and 
35 km. (22 miles) surveyed. Work on this extension has been 
suspended since June, 1918, because of the failure of the state 
to appropriate money for construction. 


Deficit on the Swiss Railways 
Lonpon 
An abstract from Modern Transport states that this year’s 
deficit on the Swiss railways is estimated at £8,000,000. 


Electrification on Railways in the Silesian Mountains 
Lonpon. 

The London Technical Review gives an extract from the 
Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift by E. C. Zehme, in which it is 
stated that as the total available water power (9.400 kw. peak 
load) was not sufficient to run the railways, a generating station 
burning a local low grade coal was erected at Mittelsteine to 
supply single phase alternating current at 15,000 volts, 1634 cycles 

The total length of the railways served is 500 km. of track, 
and the grades and curvatures are particularly severe. 


Swedish Ferry Line to England 
LONDON 

Detailed plans have been prepared, states the Technical Re- 
view, for transporting railway cars between England and Sweden. 
A daily service could be maintained by four boats, each country 
building two, and working them on the same lines to those now 
in operation between Sweden and Germany, that is, loaded cars 
are run on to rails laid on the deck of the ferry boats and landed 
on completion of the voyage without the goods breaking bulk. 
It has also been suggested that Norway and Denmark should 
join in the scheme, as this would considerably improve the re- 
turn on the expended capital. 


British Freight Cars for Belgium 
LonDON 
The Belgian Minister of Railways, states Modern Transport, 
has bought from the British Government, 8,750 freight cars, for- 
merly used by the British Army, which are still in France 


Railway Construction in South America 
LONDON. 

An abstract from Modern Transport states that plans have 
been prepared, for the construction of the last stages of the 
Potosi-Sucre Railway, in Bolivia. The total length is 170 kilo- 
meters of which 50 are almost ready for service. The sum 0 
25,000,000 pesos, gold, is to be expended upon the electrification 
of the first zone of National railways in Chile. The Valparaiso- 
Santiago railroad is comprised in the zone. Construction upon 
the Trujillo railway, Honduras, between kilometers 46 and 66 
has been completed and opened to public traffic. The Uruguaya® 
Government proposes to extend the track of the Uruguayan 
Eastern railway from Punta del Este to Maldonado, a distance 
of five kilometers. 


Railway Construction in Chosen 


The American Consul General at Seoul, Chosen, reports that 
con- 


the Government General has granted permission for the 
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struction of two broad gage, light railway lines in North Chosen, 
primarily for the exploitation of the forests along the Yalu 
and Tumen Rivers, and the development of the mining industry 
in that region. 

One line, the Chosen Forest Railway, will run from Hamheung, 
South Hamkyong Province, to Huchang, North Pyongan 
Province. The other railway, the Ryoko Takurin Tetsudo, will 
consist of two lines, one running from Komusan and the other 
from Kilju, North Hamkyong Province, to Haisanchin. 

The total length of these lines will exceed 200 miles and in- 
volve a capitalization of about $12,500,000. The establishment 
of a paper mill at Hamheung is contemplated. 


Railway Developments in Chile 
LonDON. 

The London Times Engineering supplement states that the 
Public Works Department of Chile is preparing studies for im- 
portant constructional work, including new railways, upon which 
$2,000,000 is to be expended for equipment. The completion of 
the new railway between the capital, Santiago and Valparaiso by 
way of Casablanca will be the first to be undertaken. It is esti- 
mated that the cost will be approximately 45,000,000 Chilean 
paper pesos or at the present rate of exchange would be £2,432,- 
432. This line it is proposed to work by steam, but the existing 
line between Valparaiso and Santiago will be converted to elec- 
trical operation in the near future. 

Other work to be carried out includes the proposal of the con- 
struction of a line from Larrain Alcalde to Pichilemu, the pro- 
ject for a new reinforced bridge over the Maipo River, on the 
Paine-Talagante line, and the completion of the various plans 
and estimates for the railway from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara 
and Quilleco. 


The Ayacucho-Cuzco Railway of Peru 


Press despatches from Lima, Peru, report that criticism is 
being voiced regarding the government resolution of August 
20, which stipulates that the gage of the Huncayo-Ayacucho- 
Cuzco Railway shall be one metre. Some of those interested 
in the project are inclined to believe that it should be the 
standard gage of 4 ft. 8% in., the same that has been used on 
the Central and Southern Railroads. 

It is claimed by others that the cost of construction entailed 
by the standard gage would be prohibitive. It is recognized 
that a uniform gage would be desirable, but since this is im- 
possible the adoption of the meter gage would make it possible 
to link up the Government roads of Bolivia, Chile, Argentina and 
Uruguay. 

The Ayacucho-Cuzco Railroad is one of the most important 


projects now being pushed by Peru, for it will open up a rich . 


interior region and will also put the capital in railroad com- 
munication with tthe southern part of Peru and make un- 
necessary the ocean trip from Callao to Mollendo. 


Railway Extensions in Morocco 
, LonpDon. 

The London Times Trade Supplement states that the rail- 
ways of the French Protectorate of Morocco extend today over 
a length of nearly 1,000 kilometres. The system is divided into 
two sections—respectively the Eastern and Western Moroccan 
Railways. These lines are all of narrow gage—60 cm.—and 
were constructed for military purposes, but are now open as 
commercial railways and for passenger traffic. 

The Eastern section begins at Ujda, near the Algerian frontier, 
and is completed as far as a point between Taza and Fez. The 
distance from Ujda to Taza is 235 kilometres. Ujda is in turn 
connected with Algeria by an extension of the West Algerian 
Railway. Between Taza and Fez the line is nearing completion 
and should shortly be open to traffic. When trains run between 
these two towns there will be uninterrupted rail communication 
between Tunis and Casablanca. 

The Western section extends over 622 kilometres. From 
Rabat-Salé the line runs north and east to Kenitra, Mekinez, 
and Fez (247 kilometres), and southwards to Casablanca and 
on to Oued Zem via Ber Rechid, with a branch from Ber Rechid 
to Kaid Tounsi and Ben Guerir. On both Eastern and Western 
sections trains run regularly. The recent extension of the line 
to Ben Guerir brings Marrakesh, the southern capital within 
70 kilometres of the railhead, and on this section work is already 
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in hand. It is expected that trains will be running to Marrakesh 
next year. 

Over the River Bou Regreg between Rabat and Salé an im- 
portant road and rail bridge is being erected which will do away 
with the existing inconvenience of the ferry and will form the 
connecting link between the lines Salé-Fez and Rabat-Casablanca. 

In spite of the narrow gage of these lines they have rendered 
very important services in the opening up and trade of Morocco. 
The tariffs for passengers are :—First class, 50 centimes; second 
class, 30 centimes; and third class, .08 centimes per kilometre, 
with an allowance of 30 kilos of baggage free. Merchandise is 
carried at rates varying between 30 centimes and 50 centimes 
per ton per kilometer, according to classification of goods. 
These tariffs are the same all over the railways of the French 
Protectorate. These existing railways are only of a more or 
less temporary nature and are merely the forerunners of an 
extensive system of commercial lines, the construction of some 
of which is already in hand. 

TANGIER-FEZ LINE. 

By the Franco-German agreement of November, 1911, it was 
stipulated that the Tangier-Fez line should be the first commer- 
cial railway to be constructed in Morocco. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1914 that the concession of the line was accorded to 
a Franco-Spanish company. This line will have a total length 
of 310 kilometres, of which 240 are in the French Protectorate 
and the remainder in the Spanish with the exception of a few 
kilometres in the Tangier zone. In the French sphere of influence 
the greater part of the work has already been tendered for 
and is making good progress. The small section which falls in 
the Tangier zone and one of the three sections of the Spanish 
zone have already been put up to tender, and work will be 
begun almost immediately. 

The importance of the Tangier-Fez railway cannot be exag- 
gerated. It will form, when completed, the northernmost sec- 
tion of a great series of African railways, which will reach in 
time both the British and French colonies of West Africa, and 
doubtless extend beyond them in the future. It will connect 
Tangier, the port of Africa nearest to Europe, by rail with 
Tunis, and, when the Tunis Tripoli-Egypt rail is built, with 
Cairo. It will also greatly facilitate communication with South 
America. But its immediate result will be to connect Europe 
with the flourishing French Protectorate of Morocco. The entire 
absence of roads in the Spanish zone still renders overland 
communication always difficult and often impossible, and the 
only sure means of reaching the French Protectorate from Tan- 
gier is by a 12 hours’ sea voyage to Casablanca. That the Spanish 
Government during its seven years of occupation has not yet 
built this 50 miles of necessary road through its zone gives little 
hope for the future of that portion of Morocco which has fallen 
to Spain’s share. 

Apart from the Tangier-Fez railway, the concession for the 
remaining commercial lines has been accorded to a consortium 
representing the great railway companies of France. The gage 
will be throughout 1 metre 44 cm. (4 ft. 8% in.). The lines to 
be constructed are: 

Kilometres. 


Case lateta POUT A is. < sade sisinee sd en'carwe ewe auteatemiens 145 
Rtniea- PONG Peae! 6505s ava kcsces ei ccna awe eemmereeas 85 
Kenitra to a junction of the Tangier-Fez in the Gharb 
NII. oie iceate og uae kbs 6 keds e+ bere DCE MEME 80 
CASED TEC AOC, cisco 0c vse 0's 3.0n 0eeoe ee bue erp anor 240 
POH G0 POENIAH IPORCICE | hacks oes bcs ov aa ct ne nere eee 320 


The total length is 870 kilometres, serving all the principal 
centres and towns of French Morocco, There will be added to 
this system of broad-gage railways a network of light railways 
through the great grain-producing and mineral districts, by 
which produce and ore will find their way to the coast for ex- 
portation. It is a highly satisfactory program. It is already 
in hand and its speedy accomplishment can be confidently looked 
for. 


Electrification of Railway 
From Stockholm to Gotenburg 
Lonpon. 
An extract from the Board of Trade Journal by the Technical 
Review states that preparations are now being made by the 
Swedish Railway Administration for the electrification of the 
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Stockholm and Gotenburg railway. A government bill pro- 
viding for a grant for this purpose is to be laid before the Riksdag 
next session. The power required is estimated at 30,000 kw., 
and will be obtained from the Trollhattan and Motalastrom 
Falls at the rate of about 15,000 kw. from each. Transformer 
stations will be erected at about fourteen places on the line. 
The expenditure for the complete electrification is estimated at 
about 60 million kroner net. The work is to be commenced next 
year, provided that the necessary grants are made by the Riks- 
dag, and should be completed in about three years. The jour- 
ney between Stockholm and Gothenburg, after the electrification 
should take less than six hours instead of the present eleven 
hours. 


Railway Notes from South Africa 


(Special correspondence from Johannesburg) 
August 11. 


Now that peace has been declared, it is hoped that normal 
conditions will be restored at no distant date and that the 
Administration’s long pending requisitions for rolling stock, 
will be completed in the near future. The resumption of excur- 
sion traffic, however, will be out of the question until the major- 
ity of the locomotives which are on contract have been delivered. 
The South African Railway Administration in March last had 
on order 187 engines. Besides there remain to be delivered 14 
large bogie tenders, 414 coaches of various types, 203 of which 
are being constructed in South Africa, and 3,994 goods vehicles. 
During the fifteen months preceding June, 1919, there have been 
put in service 56 new locomotives, 30 new 3 ft. 6 in. coaches, 
consisting of 17 main-line saloons and 13 suburban coaches; 34 
highsided 50-ton steel bogies, 5 bogie goods guard vans, 2 
breakdown vans, 6 bogies and 3 short goods guard vans. The 
locomotive stock of the Union government as at the end of 
June last consisted of 1,566 locomotives of 3 ft. 6 in. and 52 of 
2 ft. gage. The number of coaches in stock at that date was 
2,632 of 3 ft. 6 in. and 93 of 2 ft. gage. The total wagon stock 
as at the end of March, 1919, was as follows: 


Class. 8-wheel. 6-wheel. 4-wheel. Total. 
Wagons .......... 10,389 207 16,253 26,849 
a 203 6 488 697 
Miscellaneous ..... 120 497 617 
Narrow Gage ..... 515 
ROME i vcvccanees 106 

10,712 213 17,238 28,784 


One of the most striking features of the commercial develop- 
ment of the Union of South Africa is the rapid rise of the coal 
industry, the tonnage consigned from the various collieries of 
the Union for the financial year ended March 31, 1918, totalling 
10,433,385 tons 2s compared with 4,438,385 tons despatched dur- 
ing 1906. The railway revenue derived from this commodity 
amounted to £3,083,204 for the financial year. The importance 
of the coal traffic can be gaged from the fact that for the year 
1918-19, the percentages of earnings derived under the heads, 
Passengers and Coal, were. respectively 27.55 and 20.18, the 
figures for the period April 1 to May 31, 1919, being in turn 
respectively 27.50 and 21.20. 

In 1918 all the new lines authorized by Parliament in 1913— 
the second program of new construction since Union—were 
completed and it is anticipated that the districts now most in 
need of railway communication will be given due attention in 
the near future. 

The question of the establishment of a grain elevator system 
in the Union is at present engaging the attention of the Admin- 
istration, and an engineer has toured the various grain centres. 
His report will soon be in the hands of the government. 

The question of electrifying certain sections of the Union’s 
railway system has been under contemplation for some time 
past and is still a live topic. 

The housing problem is at present exciting keen interest of 
railway employees. The 8-hour day or 48-hour week is being 
gradually introduced. 

The establishment of a Conciliation Board is at present in 
Embryo. It is proposed that the board be constituted of five 
members nominated by the Minister of Railways and Harbors, 
one of whom to be chairman, and five members representing 
various sections of the service, one of the five to be vice-chair- 
man. 
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Freight Cars 


JoHN R. WatsuH, Savannah, Ga., has ordered three 8050-gal 
tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


THe DeLAwArE, LACKAWANNA & WEsTERN is figuring on re- 
modeling some 1,900 of its old equipment to steel underframe box 
cars. 


THE Mip-Co GAso_iINnE Company, Tulsa, Okla., has ordered 
ten 10-000-gal. tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car 
Company. 


THE Con_tey Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has ordered five 
8050-gal. tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company 
This is in addition to 25 recently ordered from the same com 
pany. 


Iron and Steel 


THe New York CENTRAL is in the market for 150,000 tons 
of steel rail for 1920 requirements. 


Signaling 


THE Fort Wayne & NorTHERN INDIANA TRACTION COMPANY 
has ordered from the Union Switch & Signal Company, Swiss- 
vale, Pa., a Saxby & Farmer interlocking for Bluffton, Ind.; 
eight levers. 


THE Union Paciric has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company two electric interlockings for Omaha, Neb., 
to take the place of machines installed several years ago, in 
Towers A and B. The larger machine will have 64 levers, and 
the other will consist of 37 levers added to a 40-lever machine 
now in service. The work of installation will be done by the 
signal company’s men. 


Miscellaneous 


SopHuS BERENDSEN, 15 Broad Street, New York. is inquiring 
for 300 railroad jacks for export to Denmark 








View of Talcahuano, Chile 
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Supply Trade News 
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The Southern Wheel Company, St. Louis, Mo., is consid- 
ering plans for additions to its plant, to cost approximately 


$400,000. 


The Chesapeake Iron Works, Baltimore, Md., have opened 
an office in the Woolworth building, New York, in charge 
of H. L. Mode. 


The Bucyrus Steam Shovel Company, Evansville, Ind., is 
building an addition to its plant which will cost approxi- 


mately $500,000. 


K. C. Gardner, who has been appointed manager of sales 
for the Central district of the Pressed Steel Car Company 
and the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company, with offices 
in the Farmers Bank 
building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as was announced 
in our Emergency Bul- 
letin of October 20, 
entered the employ of 
the Pressed Steel Car 
Company in 1901, and 
was connected with the 
operating department at 
McKees’ Rocks, Pa., 
until 1911. He was 
transferred to the New 
York office, remaining 
there for a period of 
eight years, and on 
January 1, 1919, re- 
turned to Pittsburgh 
as assistant manager 
of sales, Central dis- 
trict. which position he 
held until his recent 
promotion to the posi- 
tion of manager of sales of the same district. 





K. C. Gardner 


Frank D. Lyman, managing director of the Lyman Tube 
& Supply Co., Montreal, Que., died in that city recently at 
the age of 42 years. 


Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, contracting engineers, 
have moved their office from 118 N. La Salle street to 3240 
S. Michigan boulevard. 


The Engineering Service Corporation of Illinois, successor 
to the W. K. Palmer Company Engineers, has recently moved 
its offices into new quarters at 15 West Tenth street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


The Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
opened an office at 20 E. Jackson boulevard, Chicago, in 
charge of Ford S. Clark, formerly of the Philadelphia office 
of the concern. 


J. M. Nelson, general superintendent of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation, with headquarters at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., has 
resigned. George Scholl, superintendent of the rolling mills, 
will succeed Mr. Nelson. 


The strike of the employees at the Hammond plant of the 
Standard Steel Car Company has been officially declared off, 
with the return to work of the blacksmiths. The car work- 
ets returned to work some time ago. 


General Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board of the West-. 


inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, has been 
elected a director of the American International Corporation, 
to succeed J. Ogden Armour, resigned. 


F. C. Wallace, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has withdrawn his resig- 
Nation as president of the Canadian Locomotive Company, 
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Kingston, Ont., and will continue in office. He has been 
granted a six-months leave of absence. 


Construction work on the $1,500,000 addition to the plant 
of the Scullin Steel Company at St. Louis, Mo., is nearing 
completion. The addition includes rolling mills for merchant 
bars, reinforcing rods and structural. shapes. 


W. H. Scales, chief designing engineer of the Lackawanna 
Bridge Company, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., has 
resigned to become associated with W. E. Russ, architect, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., as chief of engineering and construction. 


A. W. Swan, of the sales department of the Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, Sherbrooke, Que., with headquar- 
ters in that city, has been appointed assistant secretary of 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, with office at Montreal, 
Quebec. 


John Kopf, formerly associated with the Bureau of Air 
Craft Production, with headquarters at Dayton, Ohio, has 
been appointed manager of the engineering department of 
the Duff Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., with office in 
that city. 


The Chicago Heights, Ill., plant of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. has been purchased by the Giant Truck Corp. 
Equipment other than the chassis manufacturing machinery 
of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. has been removed to its 
Cleveland, Ohio, plant. 


The Roberts & Schaefer Company, engineers and contract- 
ors, Chicago, has just closed a contract with the Saint Clair 
Terminal Railroad for building a reinforced concrete auto- 
matic electric locomotive coaling and sanding plant, for 
installation at Clairton, Pa. 


Louis J. Schneider has been appointed general sales man- 
ager of the Clark Tructractor Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Schneider is a graduate of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J., and is 
a member of the So- 
ciety of Automotive 
Engineers, as well as 
the American Society 
of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. He has been 
closely identified for 
many years with the 
automotive industry, 
having served in the 
‘ngineering department 
of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company dur- 
ing 1911, and in the 
sales department from 
1912 to 1916; during the 
early part of 1917 he 
was sales manager of 
the Jackson Rim Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mich., 
and later in the same 
year he became sales 
manager of the Harrison Radiator Company, Lockport, N. Y., 
which position he resigned to take charge of the sales de- 
partment of the Clark Tructractor Company. 





L. J. Schneider 


R. J. McComb and J. L. Terry have been appointed assis- 
tants to the president of the Q & C Company, New York. 
Mr. McComb has charge of the Chicago office in the Peoples 
Gas building, while Mr. Terry has charge of the St. Louis 
office, in the Railway Exchange building. 


The Keller Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, has opened 
branch offices in Birmingham, Ala., Jefferson County Bank 
building, under the management of H. I. Kahn; Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Newhouse building, under the management of 
the C. H. Jones Co.; San Francisco., Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., 
and Portland, Ore., all under the management of the Eccles 
& Smith Co., San Francisco. 
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Frank J. Walsh, mechanical expert with the Galena-Signal 
Oil Company, New York, has resigned to become secretary 
of the Douglas Wray Paper Company, Chicago. Previous 
to his service with the Galena-Signal Oil Company, Mr. 
Walsh was a division master mechanic on the Chesapeake 


& Ohio. 


George R. Woods has resigned from the Allied Machinery 
Company of America, New York City, to become manager 
of the New York office of R. S. Stokvis & Zonen, Ltd., Rot- 
terdam, Holland. Mr. Woods is now in Europe studying 
industrial and economic conditions and is to return to New 
York early in November. 


Orville A. Pier has been appointed secretary-manager of 
the National Association of Railroad Tie Producers, with 
office at 205 Security building, St. Louis, Mo. R. E,. Hussey 
continues his connection as secretary of the board of di- 
rectors, with office at 1102 National Bank of Commerce 
building, St. Louis, Mo. 


M. E. Allen has resigned as engineer in charge of sales for 
the Central State Bridge Company, Indianapolis, Ind., to be- 
come contracting engineer in charge of sales for the Fed- 
eral Bridge & Structural Company, Waukesha, Wis., with 
headquarters in the reopened Chicago office of that concern, 
at 1228 Peoples Gas building. 


The International Railway Supply Company, New York, 
announces that it has incorporated the International Railway 
Supply Company of Cuba, with Otis R. Hale, former locomo- 
tive superintendent of the United Railways of Havana, as 
manager. The office of the company in Havana is at Edificio 
Abreu, Room 501, corner Mercaderes y O’Reilly. 


Joseph Beaumont, senior telegraph, telephone and signal 
engineer, of the Central District Bureau of Valuation, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has resigned to 
become connected with 
the Casale Safety De- 
vice Company, of New 
York, in an engineer- 
ing capacity, with the 
same headquarters. Mr. 
Beaumont was born at 
Staffordshire, England, 
on October 10, 1874, 
and came to the United 
States in 1888. In 1892 
he entered railway 
service in the mechani- 
cal department of the 
New York Central, 
with headquarters at 
New York City. From 
that date until 1898 he 
was successively ma- 
chinist apprentice and 
journeyman machinist 
in the Mott Haven 
shops and stationary engineer in the Grand Central Station, 
New York City. The following year he enlisted for the 
Spanish-American War and served as a first lieutenant until 
1899, when he entered the signal department of the Standard 
Railway Signal Company, now the General Railway Signal 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. In 1901 he was appointed gen- 
eral foreman in charge of construction and maintenance of 
all signal and electrical plants on the Buffalo division of the 
New York Central, with office at Buffalo, N. Y. From 1904 
to 1906 he was assistant supervisor of signals and during 
part of the latter year was promoted to supervisor of signals 
on the same division with the same headquarters. In 1907 
he was appointed principal assistant engineer of sales and 
installations of the General Railway Signal Company, later 
becoming supervisor of interlocking on the Atlantic Coast 
Line, with headquarters at Charleston, S. C. In 1908 Mr. 
Beaumont was appointed signal engineer on the Panama 
Railroad and from 1909 to 1910 he was superintendent of tele- 





J. Beaumont 
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graph, telephone and signals and electric lighting and power. 
In 1910 he resigned to become supervisor of interlocking on 
the Chicago Great Western and in October of the same year 
became signal engineer, with headquarters at Chicago, [pn 
1914 he was appointed senior signal engineer, Division of 
Valuation. Interstate Commerce Commission, Central Dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Chicago, and in June of the nex: 
year was appointed senior telegraph, telephone and signal 
engineer, which position he held until his recent resignation, 


The A. Gilbert & Sons Brass Foundry Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has recently completed a two-story with basement addi- 
tion, 25 ft. by 180 ft., to its plant. The basement is to be 
used for heating plant, wash rooms and lockers. The first 
floor for metal storage and melting room, and the second 
floor for office and wood and metal pattern department, 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Company, Chicago, has pur- 
chased a block of property adjoining its plant in that city, 
with an area of 380,290 sq. ft. A brick foundry building 
valued at $100,000 located on the property and at present 
occupied by the Crane Company, Chicago, will be used by 
the purchaser as the first unit of an addition to their facilities, 


J. M. Spangler, southwestern railroad sales engineer for 
the National Carbon Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to west- 
ern manager of the 
railroad sales depart- 
ment with office at 
Cleveland. Mr. Spang- 
ler was born at Middle- 
burg, Pa., on December 
2, 1889. He was edu- 
cated in the _ public 
schools of McConnells- 
burg, Pa., graduating 
from high school in 
1906 and from the elec- 
trical engineering de- 
partment of Pennsyl- 
vania State College in 
1911. He began rail- 
way work in the signal 
department of the New 
York Central Lines in 
the same year. From 
1913 until 1915 he was 
connected with the oe. Spenghe 
Railroad Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, as sales representative in the signal depart 
ment. In 1915 Mr. Spangler was appointed southwestert 
railroad sales engineer of the National Carbon Company 
Inc., which position he held until his recent promotion 





Andrew W. Mellon, president of the Mellon National Ban! 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and a director in the Aluminum Company 
of America, and Eversley Childs, chairman of the Barret 
Company, president of the Bon Ami Company and a director 
of the Hamilton Trust Company of Brooklyn, have been 
elected directors of the Crucible Steel Company, Pittsburgh 


Robert Field, central western sales agent for the La Fol- 
lette Coal, Iron & Railway Company, La Follette, Tenn, 
with office at Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned to become man- 
ager of sales of coke, coal and pig iron for Fairbank & Com- 
pany, Cleveland, with office in that city. The department 
was formerly in charge of George L. Fairbank, president 
of the company. 


The Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, has closed 4 
contract with the Pere Marquette Railroad for the complete 
designing and construction of a 250-ton, three-track ga 
forced concrete automatic electric locomotive coaling an 
sanding plant at Plymouth, Mich., to replace a timber plant 
of other make, which was recently destroyed by fire The 
contract price is $40,000. 

An- 


John L. Bender has resigned as sales manager of the 
é- 


derson Forge & Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., to 
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come connected with the engineering department of the 
c. A. S. Engineering Company, at Detroit, which has been 
appointed sales agent of the Pollak Steel Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, as announced in the Railway Age of October 3, 
page 717. 


Stockholders of the Pullman Company, at an annual meet- 
ing November 12, elected Harold S. Vanderbilt, of New 
York, to the directorate. The directors re-elected the retir- 
ing officers and approved a contract to manufacture 4,000 
automobile bodies for $5,370,000 for the Packard Motor Car 
Company, Chicago, and also a $2,000,000 contract for phono- 
graph cabinets for the Edison Company. 


Russell W. Stovel, who recently returned from France, 
where, as licutenant-colonel of engineers, he served as chief 
of the Terminal Facilities division of the Army Transport 
Service, has been ap- 
pointed consulting en- 
zineer of  Westing- 
house, Church, Kerr & 
Co., Inc., and as a 
member of that organ- 
ization will devote his 
entire time to the com- 
pany’s electrical and 
mechanical work. Mr. 
Stovel has had an un- 
usually comprehensive 
experience in electrical 
and mechanical prob- 
lems connected with 
central power station 
and steam railroad elec- 
trification work, includ- 
ing the fundamental 
economics involved, the 
design, construction, 
equipment and opera- 
tion. He was. grad- 
uated from McGill University in 1897 with the degree of 
electrical engineer and the following year entered the employ 
of Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co.; he soon became an 
assistant engineer, then successively engineer in charge, me- 
chanical engineer of the * company, and finally managing 
engineer. In 1914, Mr. Stovel left Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co., to become managing engineer for Gibbs & Hill, 
consulting engineers, New York. For this company ke had 
direct charge of the Paoli-Chestnut Hill electrifications of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Elkhorn grade electrification 
of the Norfolk & Western, and the electrification of the New 
York Connecting Railway. While in France, Mr. Stovel 
occupied the responsible position of chief of Terminal [a- 
cilities division, in which capacity he had charge of all mat- 
ters relating to the procurement, maintenance and operation 
of all terminal facilities under the jurisdiction of the Ameri- 
can Transport Service. Mr. Stovel is a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers and of the Amer- 
ican Society of the Mechanical Engineers. 





R. W. Stovel 


0. A. Phenix, associated with the sales department of the 
United States Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich., with office at 
Birmingham, Ala., has been promoted to advertising man- 
ager with office at Chicago, succeeding George A. Cooper, 
whose appointment as advertising and export manager of 
the Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich., with office in that 
city, was announced in the Railway Age of September 26 
(page 655). 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, at its general 
Offices, 600 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, recently held 
@ Successful sales meeting at which branch managers and 
representatives from the North, South, East, West and Can- 
ada were in attendance. The meeting was in charge of Vice- 

resident and General Sales Manager R. S. Cooper, other 
officers of the company in charge being: John D. Hurley, 
President; F. W. Buchanan, secretary; Adolph Anderson, 
assistant to president; F. B. Hamerly, works manager; Axel 
Levedahl, consulting engineer, and R. A. Norling, C. D. 
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Mudge & wv., Chicago, recently have opened at 4425 West 
16th street in that city, a new plant for the manufacture 
principally of motor cars, with a capacity of 6,000 cars a 
year. The company heretofore has had its motor cars made 
in a plant at Atchison, Kansas. The new plant is located on 
the Belt Railway of Chicago and is so located and con- 
structed that additions may be made to it which would treble 
its present capacity. 


Charles J. Symington, who has been elected president of 
the T. H. Symington Company, New York, was born on 
february 2, 1883, at Baltimore, Md., and was educated at 
Amherst College. He entered the service of the T. H. Sym- 
ington Company in 1908 as assistant manager, eastern sales, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. In 1910 he went to 
Chicago as general sales agent and in 1912 was appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales with headquarters in New 
York. He became president of the Symington Machine 
Corporation in 1918, with offices in Rochester and Washing- 
ton, supplying the government with approximately 12,000,000 
75 mm. shells; vice-president of the Symington Anderson 
Company, manufacturing 75 mm. field pieces, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Symington Chicago Corporation, manufacturing 
155 mm. shells. On October 22, 1919, he was elected presi- 
dent of the T. H. Symington Company, as noted above. 


Paul M. Lincoln, for many years commercial engineer with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, has 
resigned from that organization to enter the consulting en- 
gineering field. Mr. 
Lincoln is an interna- 
tional figure in electric- 
al engineering. It was 
he who designed and 
installed the first hy- 
dro-electric. plant at 
Niagara Falls, and sub- 
sequently directed its 
operation for a period 
of six years. He wasa 
pioneer in the _ high- 
voltage transmission 
line field and is today 
considered an authority 
on this subject. Among 
other notable’ inven- 
tions he perfected the 
Lincoln synchronizer 
for paralleling large 
electric alternators for 
which he received var- 
ious medals and awards. 
Mr. Lincoln was elected president of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers in 1914 and has served for years on 
the board of managers and upon the Transmission Commit- 
tee of the Institute. In his new capacity Mr. Lincoln will 
take up for the Lincoln Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, the problem of motor drive for machinery, involving 
the determination of the proper type, characteristics and 
sizes of motors best adapted for direct connection to the 
various sizes and types of machinery. 





P. M. Lincoln 


Major C. E. Smith, formerly bridge engineer of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and more recently consulting engineer at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been discharged from the Construction Di- 
vision of the United States army and has resumed the man- 
agement of the firm of C. E. Smith & Co., consulting engi- 
neers, with headquarters at St. Louis. A Chicago office has 
been established in the Steger building, in charge of W. C. 
Curd, who was engaged for a number of years in general rail- 
way work and was formerly drainage and water service en- 
gineer for the Missouri Pacific with office at St. Louis and 
more recently was connected with the Layne & Bowler Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., and the Wm. Graver Tank Works, East 
Chicago, Ill., in the department of water supply and purifi- 
cation. W. B. Hudson, assistant bridge engineer of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with office at St. Louis, Mo., has resigned to 
become associated with C. E. Smith & Co. 
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SUL wit | ! SU ed 


Railway Officers 


' EL 


Railroad Administration 
Operating 


D. A. Gibson has been appointed trainmaster of the Iowa 
& Dakota division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at 
Murdo Mackenzie, S. D., with jurisdiction over the line from 
Chamberlin to Rapid City. 


J. H. Johnson, on leave of absence, has resumed his duties 
as trainmaster on the Northern Pacific, with office at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., succeeding Frank L. Birdsall, who has re- 
sumed his position as trainmaster at Duluth, Minn. 


E. J. Worden, division superintendent on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at La Crosse, Wis., 
has been Transferred to acting superintendent of Aurora di- 
vision, with headquarters at Aurora, IIl., succeeding C. D. 
Peckenpaugh, who has been assigned to other duties. F. E. 
Haines, assistant superintendent at Ottumwa, Iowa, has been 
appointed acting superintendent, succeeding Mr. Worden. 


W. M. Thurber, superintendent of the Dubuque division of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at 
Dubuque, Iowa, has been appointed superintendent of the 
Iowa & Dakota division, with headquarters at Mason City, 
Iowa, succeeding H. H. Ober, assigned to other duties. A. J. 
Hasenbalg, trainmaster of the LaCrosse division at Portage, 
Wis., has been appointed Mr. Thurber’s successor and W. G. 
Bowen, Mr. Hasenbalg’s successor. 


Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. Shaughnessy, at one time gen- 
eral manager and acting director general of the advance sec- 
tion, transportation department of the A. E. F., has returned 
to the Chicago & 
North Western’ as 
trainmaster of the Ga- 
lena division at Ster- 
ling, Ill., vice R. J. Hall, 
assigned to other serv- 
ice, effective November 
4. Colonel Shaugh- 
nessy was commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant 
of Engineers May 28, 
1917, and assigned to 
the command of Com- 
pany E of the 13th En- 
gineers. He was pro- 
moted to captain of 
Engineers on March 
21, 1918, and, being de- 
tached from the regi- 
ment on June 28, re- 
ported to the director 
general of transporta- 
tion, General W. W. 
Atterbury. He was promoted to major, Transportation 
Corps, on September 7, 1918, and to lieutenant-colonel on 
February 21, 1919. He returned to New York on September 
26, 1919, and was released to the reserve October 20. For 
the time he was in France Colonel Shaughnessy was execu- 
tive officer of the 13th Engineers in charge of operation 
while operating a military railway for the French Second 
Army. He was later general superintendent, eastern division, 
advance section of the transportation department (this con- 
taining the Chateau-Thierry sector) and after the divisions 
had been withdrawn from that sector was general superin- 
tendent western division of the advance section, then assis- 
tant general manager, general manager and acting deputy 
director general, all of the advance section. When G. H. Q. 
was done away with he went to Tours and acted as general 
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manager of the transportation department, being release4 
when the office was abolished on September 1, 1919. Colone 
Shaughnessy on June 9, 1919, was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for his services in France, being the only one 
or at least one of the very few, in the Transportation Corps 
outside of General Atterbury and Colonel McCrea, to receive 
that honor. He has also been notified that the French 
authorities have proposed him for the Legion of Honor. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


A. L. Crew, road foreman on the Atchison, Topeka & Sant, 
Fe, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., has been pro. 
moted to general road foreman of engines, with the same 
headquarters, a newly created position. 


F. P. Miller, master mechanic on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, with headquarters at Marion, Iowa, has been 
transferred to Portage, Wis., succeeding M. F. Smith, who 
has been transferred to Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lon Byers, terminal engine inspector on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Needles, Cal., has been promoted t 
road foreman of engines of the first district of the Arizona 
division, with the same headquarters, succeeding L. H. 
Ledger, who has been transferred to the second district, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding C. C. Reynolds, who has 
been transferred. 


C. C. Reynolds, road foreman on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, at Needles, Cal., has been transferred to the first 
and second districts of the Los Angeles division, with head- 
quarters at San Bernardino, Cal., succeeding J. C. Love, whe 
has been transferred to the third and fourth districts, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal. 


Purchasing 


G. V. Booth, storekeeper of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 
has been appointed general storekeeper at Jackson, Ohio 


Special 


H. A. Fidler, traffic manager of the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton, has been promoted to general traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich; F. E. Remsburg, freight claim 
agent, has been appointed general claim agent at Detroit, 
Mich., in charge of matters pertaining both to freight claims 
and personal injuries. 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


O. J. Jackson has been appointed auditor of the Savannah 
& Statesboro, with headquarters at Statesboro, Ga. 


J. L. Englehart, chairman of the Commission of the Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario, with headquarters at Toronto, 
Ont., has resigned because of ill health. 


Charles T. Airey, freight traffic manager of the Central 0! 
Georgia, has been appointed vice-president and traffic mat- 
ager in charge of all traffic, with headquarters at Saval 
nah, Ga. 


Charles R. Capps, traffic assistant to the regional directo! 
of the Allegheny region, has been re-elected first vice-pres* 
dent in charge of traffic of the Seaboard Air Line Compaty, 
with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., the position he held pri! 
to government control. 


H. A. Scandrett, traffic assistant to the regional pees 
of the Central Western region and assistant to the ee 
of traffic and the commerce counsel of the Union Paci 


System, with office at Chicago, has been promoted to ooh 
tion counsel and commerce counsel of the Union Pacific 97 
tem, with the same headquarters. 
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George H. Minor, assistant general solicitor of the Erie, 
with headquarters at New York City, has been appointed 
vice-president and secretary succeeding David Bosman, de- 
ceased. Mr. Minor was 
born in 1866 in Deposit, 
N. Y.; graduated in 
1886 from the Deposit 
Academy and _ = four 
years later from Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y. He began rail- 
road service in the 
legal department of the 
Erie at New York in 
1903, having been 
graduated from the 
Law Department of 
Lake Forest University 
at Chicago in 1895; ad- 
mitted to the Illinois 
bar the same year and 
to the New York bar 
. the following year. In 
1904 he was appointed 
land and tax agent of 
h the same road at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, serving in that capacity until 1905 when he be- 
came assistant general solicitor, the position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. Mr. Minor is the author of 





G. H. Minor 


& “The Erie System, Its Organization and Complete History,” 
st which was published in 1911. 

{. 

0 Frank Hedley, vice-president and general manager of the 
th Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York, has been 


elected president of that company, succeeding Theodore P. 
Shonts, notice of whose 
death appeared in the 
Railway Age of Sep- 





f, tember 26. In receiv- 
ing this appointment, 
Mr. Hedley has 
achieved striking suc- 
cess in the work which 
n- he began in 1882, at the 
th age of twenty, as me- 
im chanic for the Erie at 
it, Jersey City, N. J., hav- 
ns ing only recently ar- 
rived in the United 
States from England, 
where he was born and 
where he received no 
more than a common 
school education. How- 
ever, it is believed that 
ah much of his ability may 
F. Hedley be attributed to the 
' fact that he came from 
118° a mechanically able family, prominently identified with steam 
1t0, railroad and locomotive engineering in England. His grand- 
uncle, William Hedley, was the designer of the first iocomo- 

- tive traction engine ever built. : 
on Mr. Hedley left the Erie and worked for more than five 
- years in the Manhattan: Elevated Shops, going from there 
to the Kings’ County Elevated in Brooklyn as master me- 
chanic. In 1893, he was appointed superintendent of motive 
stor power and six months later general superintendent of the 
esi- Lake Street Elevated in Chicago. The following year the 
ny, construction of the Northwestern Railroad of Chicago was 
rior begun, and although he continued to perform his duties as 
superintendent of the Lake Street Elevated, he also, through- 
out the period of construction, about two years, served as a 
ctor member of the staff of consulting engineers for the North- 
a western. His success at Chicago attracted the attention of 
= the Belmont interests in New York, and in 1903 he was 
asd offered the position of general superintendent of operation 


of the Interborough Rapid Transit, an office which he 
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accepted, and it was mainly through his efforts that the 
carrying capacity of the Interborough was increased from 
about 250,000 to almost 2,000,000 persons a day. During the 
years that Mr. Shonts and he served as president and vice- 
president together, Mr. Hedley was always in close associa- 
tion with Mr. Shonts and he thereby acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the policies of the company. 


George H. Ingalls, traffic manager of the New York Cen- 
tral, Western Lines, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of traffic with headquarters 
in the Grand Central 
Terminal, New York 
city. Mr. Ingalls was 
born July 28, 1872, at 
Boston, Mass., and 
graduated from  Har- 
vard University in 1893. 
He began railroad work 
that year as clerk in 
the general manager’s 
office of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. In 1895 
he became clerk to the 
general superintendent, 
Western division of the 
same road, and in No- 
vember of 1896 clerk in 
the office of the presi- 
dent, a position he held 
until 1900, when he was 
appointed assistant to 
the president in charge 
of coal and coke traffic. 
From February 1, 1901, to November 1, 1902, he was with 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, serving as general freight agent. He then became 
general freight agent of that road, as well as of the Cincin- 
nati Northern and the Dayton & Union, a position he held 
for four years and left in 1906 to accept the appointment of 
freight traffic manager, New York Central, Western Lines. 





Geo. H. Ingalls 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


A. C. MacKenzie, engineer maintenance of way of the 
Canadian Pacific at Winnipeg, Manitoba, has been trans- 
ferred to Montreal, succeeding Frank Lee, transferred also. 


J. R. Mackenzie and T. E. A. Hall have been appointed 
assistant engineers of the Canadian National with headquar- 
ters at Toronto; R. B. Jennings, appointed division engineer 
with headquarters at Toronto; W. H. B. Bevan, S. McIlwain, 
T. Kearney and L. C. Dupvis, division engineers with head- 
quarters at, respectively, Ottawa, Capreol, Montreal and 
Quebec. C. H. N. Connell has had his title changed from 
division engineer at Quebec to district engineer, the name 
of the territory having been so changed. 


Obituary 


Charles H. Holmes, general auditor of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, died at his home in Cleveland, Ohio, on Octo- 
ber 31. 


Walter B. Scout, civil engineer of the Pennsylvania, with 
office at New York, died on November 11 at his home in 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


C. C. Walker, assistant superintendent of transportation 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va., died October 26 at Richmond after an illness of several 
months. 


William H. Killen, land commissioner for the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., died at Minneapolis on November 5, at the age of 
62 years. 
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James M. Ashley, who had charge of the construction of 
the Ann Arbor, between 1878 and 1889, and who designed the 
first car ferries on the Great Lakes, died at his home in 
Toledo, Ohio, on November 3, at the age of 65 years. 


David S. Wegg, formerly president of the Chicago & 
Northern Pacific and the Chicago & Calumet Terminal, 
solicitor for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and general 
solicitor for the Wisconsin Central, died in Chicago, on 
November 18, at the age of 72 years. Mr. Wegg left rail- 
road service to engage in the private practice of law in 1894. 


A. J. Himes, assistant valuation engineer of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
died on November 3 in that city. Mr. Himes was valuation 
engineer until two years ago, when he was forced to retire 
from active management of the office because of ill health. 
W. J. Bergen, assistant valuation engineer at that time, was 
appointed, temporarily, valuation engineer, pending the out- 
come of Mr. Himes’ illness. Mr. Bergen will retain the title 
and office of valuation engineer. 


A. W. Giltzow, district superintendent of the Chicago 
southern district of the Pullman Company, with headquarters 
at Chicago, died on November 10 in that city. Mr. Giltzow 
was the oldest employee in the official family of the Pullman 
Company, having served 47 years. He entered the service in 
1872 as an office boy in the Chicago office and held various 
positions until 1889, when he was appointed district super- 
intendent of the Chicago southern district, which position he 
held until his death, at the age of 62 years. 


Eugene Chamberlain, who recently retired as manager of 
the equipment clearing house of the New York Central Lines, 
with office at New York, died September 30 at his home in 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
afteralongillness. Mr. 
Chamberlain was in his 
70th year. He began 
railroad service in Ohio 
with the Wabash. Some 
time after joining the 
staff of the New York 
Central he was _ ap- 
pointed master car 
builder of the Western 
division, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo. In 
1893 he left railroad 
service to engage in 
commercial business, 
but in 1899 became su- 
perintendent of equip- 
ment of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit and five 
years later was called 
back by the New York 
Central to the position 
he held at the time of his death. In addition to the above, 
Mr. Chamberlain was a founder and a senior past president 
of the Central Railway Club of Buffalo. He was also past 
president of the New York Railroad Club and for many years 
active in what was formerly the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation and the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation, now known as Section I]J—Mechanical, American 
Railroad Association. 





E. Chamberlain 


Frank B. Montgomery, traffic manager of the International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, and president and_ general 
manager of the Chicago, West Pullman & Southern, the IIli- 
nois Southern, the Deering Southwestern and the Oswaco 
River, died in Chicago on November 24. Mr. Montgomery 
was born at Parkersburg, W. Va., on October 14, 1864. After 
considerable experience in the railway field he was appointed 
traffic manager of the McCormick Harvesting Machine Com- 
pany in 1900 and from the formation of the International 
Harvester Company in 1903, until his death, he was presi- 
dent and general manager of the above industrial lines of 
that company. 
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John W. Renner, formerly controller of the Pennsylvania 
Company and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & S¢. 
Louis, with office at Pittsburgh, ‘Pa., died in that city on 
November 10. Mr. Renner was born at Petersburg, Pa., on 
January 1, 1845. He began railway work with the Pennsyl- 
vania Company as a clerk in 1861 and served in that capacity 
in different departments of the road for three years. In 1864 
he became connected with the Steubenville & Indiana, now 
part of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, as a 
clerk in the office of the general superintendent and in 1865 
was promoted to private secretary to the receiver and sup- 
ply agent. From 1866 to 1870 he was paymaster of the 
Steubenville & Indiana and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis. From 1871 to 1874 he was general bookkeeper 
and chief clerk in the auditor’s office of the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis and from 1875 to 1882 auditor of the 
same road. In 1883 he was appointed assistant controller 
of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis and the Pennsyl- 
vania Company and in 1891 was appointed controller of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the Pennsyl- 
vania Company. In 1905 he was also appointed controller of 
the Vandalia. These positions he held until his retirement 
in January, 1915, under the pension rules of the company. 


Edwin T. Lamb, federal manager of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic and president of that road prior to govern- 
ment control of the railroads, also federal manager of the 
Atlanta & West Point 
and Western Railway of 
Alabama, the Charles- 
ton & West Carolina, 
the Atlantic Terminal 
and the Georgia, died 
at Birmingham, Ala., 
on November 10 at the 
age of fifty-six years. 
Mr. Lamb was born 
June 29, 1863, at Rich- 
mond, Va., and _ at- 
tended a school affili- 
ated with the William 
and Mary College. He 
began railway work at 
Newport News, Va., in 
1881 as receiving clerk 
in the construction de- 
partment of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. He re- 
mained with that road 
for seven years as, re- 
spectively, chief clerk at the export pier at Newport News 
and joint representative of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
United States & Brazil Mail Steamship Company and the 
Ducal Line. From 1888 until March, 1890, he was agent of 
the Richmond & Danville, now part of the Southern, at Dan- 
ville, Va. In March, 1890, he was appointed general for- 
warding agent of the same road in charge of deep water 
terminal at West Point, Va. He held that position until 1896 
and was, during the same period, joint representative of the 
Old Dominion Steamship Company, Merchants & Min- 
ers Transportation Company, Clyde Steamship Company and 
the York River Line. In 1896, when the Southern absorbed 
the Richmond & Danville, he became general agent in charge 
of deep water terminal of the Southern at Norfolk, Va., dur- 
ing which time he organized and superintended the con- 
struction of the new terminal at that point and was also 
general agent of the Chesapeake Steamship Company. In 
November, 1906, he was appointed superintendent of the 
Norfolk division of the Southern, in addition to his other 
duties. From June 15 until June, 1910, he served as genera! 
manager for the receivers of the Norfolk & Southern and 
was then elected president and general manager of the Nor- 
folk Southern, successor to the Norfolk & Southern. In 
1912 he was appointed receiver and general manager of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga. In January, four years later, he was appointee 
president of the same road, a position he held until he was 
chosen federal manager as stated above. 
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A. C. Woodbridge’s article on fuel economy, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, touches the real heart of the problem 
; of fuel conservation. What interest 
Playing has a fireman, engineer, hostler or 
a other railroad employee in the abstract 
Game problem of saving coal? Unless he 
is woefully inefficient his wages go on 
just the same, whether he tries to economize or not; he is 
only one of a great number of individuals making up the 
railroad organization and unless he is very different from 
other humans he has a fair degree of selfishness; he is not 
deeply concerned in improving the efficiency of operation 
unless he will profit directly thereby. It must be assumed 
that in most cases he does not feel that he is a vital factor 
in the welfare of the corporation at large. The stockholder 
and bondholder are so far removed that to him they are 
entirely impersonal. ‘Today he is working for the govern- 
ment, but apparently he regards that also as something 
vague and impersonal; he-does not feel any strong sense 
of responsibility toward his fellow citizens whom the gov- 
ernment represents. But, whatever the obstacle, an educa- 
tional program directed toward the elimination of waste and 
the conservation of our national resources, is a plain and 
obvious duty. Reduce the fuel conservation program to a 
simple but direct form and couple it with a comprehensive 
campaign conducted in the spirit of playing a game and 
results will surely follow. Mr. Woodbridge tells how this 
has been done in the Allegheny region and gives a hint as to 
the concrete results which followed. Work performed in 
the spirit of drudgery is always poorly done. Invest tle 
same task with the spirit of playing a game and it is done 
immeasurably better and with fai less fatigue to the worker. 
Thus truth is self-evident, and yet for some reason, execu- 
tives are backward in taking advantage of it or are not 
rightly constituted to put it into effect. Try the Philadel- 
phia & Reading experiment and see what will hzppen. 


One of the many unfortunate effects of the strike of the bitu- 
minous coal miners is its effect on export trade. The coal 

miners went ahead with their prepara- 
tions for a cessation of coal mining with 
the reckless disregard of ccnsequences 
which has of late been only too preva- 
lent in struggles of this kind. They 
acted with absolute disregard of the welfare of the rest of the 
American people and have shown no qualms whatever about 
depriving their neighbors the country over of the fuel to keep 
from freezing during the winter, or of the tranportation to 
carry to them the foodstuffs wherewith to keep from starva- 
tion, The miners are preventing continuance of the send- 
ing of what little fuel we have thus far been able to send 
‘0 the non-coal-producing countries of Europe. The 
present labor difficulty has a close resemblance to the 
labor difficulties abroad, particularly in the United Kingdom. 
There, while the press and other leaders of thought were 
‘mphasizing the necessity of increasing coal production to 
put England back on her feet industrially, and to make up 
te shortage of coal in Scandinavia, France and Italy, the 
Yorkshire coal miners, despite the pleas for them to in- 


The 
Coal Strike 
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crease production, struck. They thereby stopped coal pro- 
duction entirely in their district for several weeks, and 
were even so vindictive that they called out the pumpmen 
and stood ready to let the mines fill up with water and be 
destroyed. The ability to export coal is of the greatest ad- 
vantage in export trade, and it is also essential to the welfare 
of the world that America should export coal to meet the 
fuel demands of Europe that Britain now is unable to 
supply. But export trade, or the welfare of American in- 
dustry, and the fear that America and Europe may be 
compelled to close down their industries and freeze were ap- 
parently not included among the worries of the bituminous 
miners. 


The figures showing exports of railway supplies which are 
compiled by the Division of Statistics of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce and pub- 


‘Railway lished in our Foreign Railway News 
Supply column do not yet begin to show the 
Exports increases that the supply trade has been 


expecting. As shown by the table 
below they mounted to high lev:!s in May and June, but 
have not since retained that level. The lack of a greater 
quantity of exports, has re-uited, of course, from the diffi 
culties of the credit situaticn, for there have been no changes 
that take away from th United States the pre-eminent pos'- 
tion that it has now occ! pied for some time as the best source 
ot railway materials for the world. Nor has there been any 
evidence that the countries of the world that have been un- 
able to secure railway equipment for some four or five years 
past have as yet mace ‘much progress towards having their 


EXPORTS OF RAILWAY MATERIAL 


Car Wheels 
Locomotives. Freight Cars. and Axles. 

Month. No. Value. No. Value. Value. 
OI) 54, ia ein ea ae 87 $3,076,543 Tae So $278,393 
6 eae 85 2,584,269 583 $957,128 541,630 
eee meee iy 27 852,224 Pe ee 686,281 
1 Say 55 2,193,168 1,005 1,913,728 946,304 
Ee 8 ae 97 4,040,551 3,008 6,268,078 769,733 
SP co en aie beaten ie Wes 78 2,356,909 5,055 13,675,186 2,740,479 
WE toa cnae wae iemas 17 $22,775 1,926 4,446,925 scvsiezer 
PSO: casibly caret ea Bae 69 1,539,540 a ee 1,302,546 
AOCUMOIE os Sax scweres 78 2,326,339 1,774 3,538,002 1,013,440 


wants satisfied. India and the United Kingdom are possible 
exceptions. Large orders for the railways of both these 
countries have been put on the books of the builders in 
Britain, although, of course, labor troubles—we refer par- 
ticularly to the coal strike—may have prevented as large a 
production of cars and engines there as might have been 
hoped for. By way of speaking concerning the idea that we 
have hardly begun as yet to cultivate the world-wide markets 
that lie before us, particularly in the neutral countries, it is 
interesting to observe that Japan still remains one of our 
largest customers. We welcome this Japanese business, but 
it must be kept in mind that Japan is as likely in the future 
to be a competitor as a customer. But, be that as it may, 
and even if the totals of railway supply exports have not 
reached high figures, there is no reason to feel anything else 
than optimistic over the situation. 









